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DICK HARDLY RECOGNISED VIOLET ; SHE LOOKED SO WORN AND HAGGARD SINCE THE TIME THEY HAD LAST MET, 


TWO. VICTIMS. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER I. 


Tugy were sisters, and more thau that, twin 
sisters, too; but they were a striking contrast to 
each other, and strangers always declared there 
was not the faintest resemblance in anything 
between them. Those who knew the girls best, 
however, said this was wrong, that there were 
sundry little gestures, little tricks of manner and 
expression, in which Maude reminded them of 
Violet, and both sisters had the graceful carriage, 
the dainty hands and feet, of their mother, poor 
Lady Davenaut. 

The deceased mistress of the Hall was always 
spoken of as “ poor Lady Davenant,” which 
puzzled her daughters until they grew old enough 
to understand that everyone pitied their gentle 
mother because shg died at nineteen, within 
twelve months of the day that her wedding bells 
had chimed. 





The twins were twenty-two when their father 
died. Sir Denis had been thrown from his horse 
and picked up dead. The calamity in itself was 
terrible enough, and the two girls, who had been 
devoted to him, grieved sorely over their luss, The 
world would never seem to them the same again 
without their father’s love ; but, deeply as they 
sorrowed, they could not quite understand the 
mornful air of commiseration with which, from 
the moment of Sir Denis’ death, every creature 
addressed them. The old housekeeper, who in 
years gone by had been their nurse, cried every 
time she lovked at the twins. The doctor’s 
wife called them “you poor children,” and 
seemed to throw the slightest suspicion of 
patronage into her manner, as she advised them 
about their mourning, which was very different 
to her usual obsequious air, in fact, all through 
those days in which the Hall windows were 
darkened to show the presence of death within 
the quaint old mansion, the sisters were conscious, 
beside their grief, of a strange air of mystery 
around them, and it wasa relief to Maude, the 
more thorghtful of the two, when Mr. Carlyle, 
her father’s lawyer, sent a message to desire an 





interview with the twins after bis return from 
the funeral. 

“T cau’t think what he wants to say,” objected 
Violet. “Mr. Carlyle is always so formal aud 
prosy, I don’t feel as if [ could listen to him to- 


ay. 

Maude, by ten minutes her sister’s senior, 
sighed. 

“Perhaps he is our guardian,’ she said, 
thoughtfully. ‘ [ kuow papa trusted him very 
greatly. 

“ We don’t want a guardian, We are of age,” 
retorted Violet. ‘Only I suppose we ought to 
have a duenna, or something of that sort. We 
are too young to live alone.” 

“Tsnoke of it to Mrs. Bertram. I thought 
she might know of someone, but she only sighed 
and said, ‘poor child, you little know.’ It seems 
to me everyone calls us, pvor children, now, but 
I can’t make out what there is to know.” 

Violet shook her head. 

“ Mr. Carlyle will explain everything, Maude, 
I wish Keith Dugdale was at home.” 

A faint pink colour came into Maude’s pale 
cheeks. Keith Dugdale was her lover. Neo 
public engagement had been announced, but 
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everyone at Stoke knew the young man’s wishes. 
I twas an open secret that Sir Denis had favoured 
them. 

Maude sighed. Perhaps she was thinking Mr. 
Dugdale might have come from London to comfort 
her in her hour of trial. At any rate his mother, 
whose pretty dower house was almost opposite 
the gates of Davenant Hall, might have come to 
visit the girls, but she had contented herself 
with sending a formal card. © 

The sisters were dressed alike in heavy crepe 
trimmed cashmeres. Maude was tall and pale, 
she had black hair like her pretty dead mother, 
and real Irish eyes, blue, with a tinge of black in 
their depths. Not only her eyes but her 
character owed something to her mother’s Irish 
birth, for Maude’s nature had that strange 
mixture of sadness and brilliant spirits only to be 
found in natives of the sister isle. In her gravest 
moments her suiiles were ready for the least thing 
that touched her sense of humour, while Violet was 
of afar more placid temperament, taking things as 
they came and seldom ruffling her pretty pink and 
white face. She wag much shorter than Maude, 
A little soft kittenish sort of creature, with 
real golden hair and china blue eyes, as different 
from her sister’s as the eyes of one of those 
Dresden china shepherdesses from the orbs of a 
tragedy queen, 

“ Good-afternoon, young ladies.” 

Mr. Carlyle had come in, and was looking at 
the sisters with such a mixture of perplexity and 
kindly pity on his face, that Violet began to 
think there must be some fresh disaster in store 
for them, and wondered at the calm with which 
her sister said,— 

“Please sit down and talk over things with 
us, Mr. Carlyle. Nothing will ever be the same 
again without our dear father; but Violet and I 
should like to keep up everything here just as he 
did. It is all so strange and sudden, we can’t 
realise it yet, and we want you to help us,” 

The old lawyer stared at her. 

“You can’t mean. Miss Davenant, that Sir 
Denis never told you? You can’t surely mean 
you know nothing of what every villager in 
— has been discussing since your father 
died 1” 

Maude shook her head. Violet broke in 
impatiently. 

“T said there was something odd about the 
way people spoke. They seemed to think we 
were not going to stay here; but you must find 
us some nice old lady to look after us, Mr. 
Carlyle.” 

It was not a very hot day and the lawyer was 
usually a very ceremonious man, but he actually 
took out a large silk handkerchief and mopped 
his face. 

“You are tired,” said Maude Davenant gently, 
“let mé ring for tea. I am sure a cup will 
refresh you.” 

But Mr. Carlyle intercepted the hand which 
would have touched the bell. 

“Not for me, my dear. I’m not tired. It’s 
only I am a little taken back. The arrangement 
seemed so fair and equitable when it was made, 
and now you two poor young things must be the 
victims of it.” 

“You had better tell us everything,” said 
Violet. “Do you know, Mr. Carlyle, that is just 
what everyone has seemed to treat us as since 
papa died—victims.” 

The lawyer plunged into his story. He put 
it as gently as he could ; but the two girls were 
clear-sighted enough to know that it meant for 
them poverty and ruin. 

Sir Denis Davenant had been a rover in his 
youth, and at the time of his last illness his father 
confidently believed his only son to have pre- 
deceased him, and in that conviction he left the 
Hall, its furniture, plate, and jewels, the land 
and revenues, to his nephew, Richard Davenant, 
and his heirs for ever. 

Within a month of Sir Bruce’s death his son, 
Denis, returned to England, and before Richard 
had well entered on his inheritance, he had to 
defend it against a law-suit. Hundreds of 
pounds were spent on the case, which was com- 
plicated by the fact that Sir Bruce had again 
and again threatened to disinherit his son. 

The case for the plaintiff, Denis Davenant, 





was that if only his father had known he was 
alive, he would never have made such a will. 
That for the-defence rested on the testimony of 
witnesses to whom Sir Bruce had again and again 
complained of his son’s wandering life, and 
spoken of passing over Denis in favour of his 
cousin. 

“It’s my belief,” said Mr. Carlyle, frankly, 
“the case would have gone on until every penny 
of the property had been spent, but Mrs. Richard 
Davenant was @ wise woman, Her son was a 
boy of five or six, and for his sake she set 
her woman’s wit to work to find a way out of the 
difficulty. 

The revenues of Davenant Hall were five thou- 
sand a-year. She suggested a deed should be 
drawn up giving the property to Sir Denis for 
life, on condition that he paid his cousin Richard 
one-third of his income and that at his death the 
whole property reverted to Richard or his heirs. 

“You see, my dears, no one dreamed your 
father would marry. He was a reckless, roving 
man, who did not seem in the least cuc out for 
domestic life. Well,-the compact was made, It 
gave the Richard Davenants an allowance of 
some ‘sixteen hundred pounds, and the whole 
estate in the future. I confess I advised your 
father to accept the terms. It seemed to me 
otherwise he would be worried with a law suit 
the best part of his life and probably lose every- 
thing in the end.” 

The two victims had listened with breathless 
intérest, neither would speak a word against 
their dead father, but the same thought was in 
both their hearts ; he might have warned them, 
instead of which he had suffered them to grow 
up believing themselves bis co-heiresses, 

“ Just two years later,” went on Mr. Carlyle, 
“your father married. Miss O’Bryan was a 
governess ; she was a beautiful girl, and I do 
believe as “good as she was pretty, Of course, 
no settlement could be made on her, but all her 
people were desperately poor, andno doubt they 
thought Sir Denis would save money or insuie 
his life in her favour. 

Violet found her voice, 

“Do you mean that we have nothing?” she 


asked, hopelessly ; “surely there must be a little | 


money for us, if papa had lived he would have 
paid for things.” 

Maude explained the speech. 

“Violet meansthere is rome money at the 
bank which papa would have used for current 
expenses, have we no claim on that ?” 

Mr. Carlyle shook his head, 

“Tt will barely pay all necessary funeral ex- 
penses and outstanding accounts.” 

“Then we are——beggars !” there came some- 
thing like a sob from the poor child, and she 
clung to her sister in ¢espair. 

“No, not beggars, darling,” interposed Maude ; 
“we won’t beg whatever happens; I'd rather 
sweep & crossing.” 

“T sincerely hope Sir Richard Davenant will 
make some suitable provision for you,” went on 
Mr. Carlyle ; “ meanwhile clearly understand you 
have a perfect right to everything bought 
specially for your use or given to you. Again 
and again I have urged your father to try and 
make some provision for you, but he was a man 
of lavish hospitality, and generous expenditure ; 
besides, you must remember he had only two- 
thirds of the Davenant property to keep up his 
position with ; no life insurance company would 
accept his life as he had a bad fever in his youth, 
which they eaid affected his constitution. My 
dears, it was not his wish to leave you in such 
straits, but with his sanguine temperament he 
expected to live till eighty or more, and he told 
me more than once that long before he was called 
away you would be sure to be married.” 

Maude blushed crimson, Violet interposed 
quietly, 

“You need not defend our father to us, Mr. 
Carlyle; we know he meant all he did in kind- 
ness, but oh if we had only had an idea of it all. 
There has never been atime when I did not 
think of this dear old home as ours for ever, for 
Iknew Maude would not grudge mea share of 
it.” 

“Does everyone know excepting us?” asked 


like an 





Maude, “if so I wonder no scent of it ever got 
to us.” 

“ Everyone knew the terms of the. agreement 
between your father and Richard Davenant et 
the time ; but you must remember it is a great 
many years ago. By the time you children 
were old enough to think of such things, the law- 
suit and its termination had ceased to be spoken 
of;then your father was particularly anxious 
you should never learn the truth ; the ladies who 
came in turn as your governesses_ did not. know 
the story, and if you think a minute you will 
see that Sir Denis particularly contrived that 
you should have no intimate friends. You have 
lived here all your lives, but there is hardly one 
of the neighbouring families sufficiently familiar 
with you to Pg of such a personal matter.” 

“ Mri Carlyle,” said Maude, very earnestly, 
“ do they all, krow it? Are the Dugdales—for 
instance—aware that Vi and I are—beggars? ” 

“ Victims,” corrected the old. lawyer, “ not 
beggars. Very possibly the Dugdales do not 
know the exact facts; Mr. Keith was only 2 
small ees the time of the law-suit, and his 
parents were apndia” 

“ Ah!” a strange look of stony misery crossed 
Maude’s fate Violet understood it perfectly, 
and claspediheér sister’s hand, while to divert Mr, 
Carlyle’s attention she asked him abruptly— 

gs few /deeteust we leave here ?” 

“There is not the least hurry. I saw Sir 
Richard's lawyer before I left London, ard he 
begged that you would not hurry your de- 
parture,” 

““We will take no favours from that man,” 
cried Mande, passionately. “ Mr. Carlyle, how 
long have we a legal right to stay at the Hall?” 

T cannot say, but, Miss Maude, remember Sir 
Richard is, your nearest kinsman ; he is an 
enormouely ‘wealthy man, for he entered into 
some speculations, and everything he touched 
seemed to prosper. He could make you and 





your -amallowance of four or five hundred 
a year without feeling it, and I hope you will not 
object to my stating your position so plainly to 
him that Will recognize the duty of doing 


But Maude Davenant drew herself up haughtily ; 
it was not for aahing she was the child of a 
grand old family, while her mother had been 
deseended from the old Irish kings ; she looked 
ded princess, Mr, Carlyle told his 
wile later, as she answered, 

* Neither ‘Violet nor I will touch a penny of 
his'money 3 we would rather starve.” 

“. But what will you do?” asked the kind old 
man. °“ Even if you sold your ornaments, your 
trinkets and so on, it would not produce any 
very considerable sum, and—forgive me—you 
have rot been taught to live economically.” 

“We can learn,” said Maude ; “ listen Vi, you 
and I will leave here on Monday. Mr, Carlyle, we 
have a kind old nurse who lives in London, and 
letsrocms. If we sell everything we can spare we 
shall have enough to pay our expenses for two 
or three months, and by that time we ought to 
be able to earn our own livittg.” t 

“Will you alter your plan just a little 
asked the old lawyer. “ My wife will be de- 
lighted if you will come to us till you can settle 
on your plans. We area childless couple, and 
am sure your two young faces will be a real treat 
to us.” 

Violet looked at Maude, for truth to say, the 
younger twin would have liked to accept this 
offer. She had ccen Mrs. Carlyle two or three 
times, and thought her a “ dear old thing,” —the 
elder sister was resolute, 

“It would only be putting off the evil day,” 
Maude said gently, ‘‘ and we must try and get used 
to being poor at once, only” and her voice had a 
strange break in it, “when we have settled may 
we come and see you and Mrs, Carlyle ? We shal! 
not feel quite so miserable if we know we have 
two friends in Loudon.” 

“You will always be welcome. Shall I come 
down on Monday and help youto move? I don’t 
think either of you look fit for much trouble.” 

“We shall manage,” sgid Maude, with her 
sweet smile ; “tell Sir Richard Davenant the Hall 
will be free for him on Monday afternoon, If he 
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had had one grain of kindly feeling he would have 
followed my father to the grave.” 

“My dear, there would not have been time. 
The family are at Madeira for the winter. Even 
if we had telegraphed to Sir Richard he could not 
have been here to-day. The steamers only run 
once a-week.” 

Mr. Carlyle was gone. Violet put her two arms 
round her sister, and fairly hugged her. 

“Maude darling, don’t look so heart-broken, 
you know Keith loves you. He is rich, and so 
poe being poor won’t matter a bit. You won't 

orget papa sooner for being married ; and when 
Ihave seen your wedding I shall go abroad as 
companion to some nice old lady. If the Dug- 
dales are ashamed of having a connexion wao 
works for her living you can give out that I am 
visiting.” 
ne ' shall never marry Keith Dugdale,” answered 
Maude. 
wrote to me after hearing of our loss; nor why 
his mother sent aformal card instead of coming to 
see us ; but it is plain enough now. They have 
heard that instead of being the co-heiresses of 
Davenant we-are penniless, and so it is all 
finished.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Vi, flatly. “Keith 
will be true to you, and when she hears we are 
going away his mother will come and see us,” 

Maude shook her head. 

The position was a peculiar one, Near neigh- 
bours Keith Dugdale and Maude had been child- 
lovers ten years before. When the young man 
left college he had paid a great many attentions 
to his pretty neighbour. There had been no 
formal proposal, but everything had been taken 
for granted, 

Mrs. Bertram arrived early the next day, and 
volunteered to help in the packing. She was a 
kind-hearted woman, and if the sisters had fancied 
her alittle patronising, they,at least confessed she 
worked !-ard in their service. 

“T never was more taken aback than when I 
heard the rizhts of it,” she confided to them. 
“Tt was Mrs, Dugdale told me, She’s had a lady 
staying with her who knows Sir Richard Daven- 
ant intimately—a very pleasant man, I hear, but 
a terrible invalid.” 

“T feel no interest in the family,” said Vi ; but 
Maude smiled and reproved her. 

“Don’t be like a sulky child, Vi,” she said, 
gently. “ Weare never likely to set eyes on Sir 
Richard ; but for the sake of Stoke and all our 
poor people we ought to be glad if he’s even 
tolerably nice. Is his wife alive, Mrs, Bertram ?” 

“ead for years, my dear. One of his married 
daughters keeps his house, a widow with some 
little children.” 

It came at last, the Sunday which was to be 
their last day at Davenant. With their deep 
erépe veils down the twins attended church for 
the first time since their father’s death. 

It was a bitter March day, and the congrega- 
tion wasscantier than usual; but every pair of 
eyes there were fixed on the two young ladies in 
their sombre mourning. 

The Rector was a bachelor. He had already 
called and made his adieus to the twins, who de- 
voutly hoped to be spared farewells from the rest 
of their neighbours, With that end they waited 
in church until some moments after the rest of 
the congregation had departed, and the clerk 
was ready to shut the door. Then they came 
slowly down the aisle to find waiting for them 
in the porch—Mrs, Dugdale. ; 

She had always professed a devoted friendship 
for the twins. She had done her utmost to throw 
her son and Maude together, often lately calling 
the girl her “sweet littledaughter ;” and now her 
manner was so distantly polite both the sisters 
marvelled she had troubled to accost them at all, 

‘* And so you are going to-morrow ?” said the 
widow, suavely. “I thought I must just wait 
and wish you good-speed. I am sure it is most 
praiseworthy of you both looking your changed 
position so bravely in the face, May I ask your 
plans?” 

“They are quite undecided at present,” 
answered Maude, The other “victim” was too 
indignant tospeak, She was simply boiling over 
with indignation, 

_¥Ymight be of some use to you,” said Mrs, 


“T could not understand why he never’ 





Dugdale ; “a friend of mine iy needing a useful 
companion—some one to sit with her when her 
daughters are engaged, do up her caps and so on ; 
the salary is twenty pounds a year and every oom- 
fort, meals alone, quite separate from the ser 
vants, served in the housekeeper’sroom, I think 
it quite an unexceptiovable post.” 

“IT hepe so,” said Maude, with a glance from 
her Irish eyes, which bewildered Mrs. Dugdale. 
“T hope so for the sake of humanity.” 

Then, with her hand on her sister’s arm, she 
drew Violet away to the little wicket gate leading 
into the Davenant grounds, leaving the widow 
not a little perplexed as to her meaning. 

But either Maude was too agitated to notice how 
she was walking cr she had forgotten how far the 
overgrown roots of the trees encroached on the 
footpath. 

Suddenly she twisted her foot against one of 
them so painfully that a faint cry escaped her, 
and she was obliged to stop and lean against 
Violet for support. 

“What is it?” asked her sister. “Do you 
feel faint? Oh, Maudie, do be brave ; don’t let 
anyone see how that old cat hurt you !” 

“Tt isn’t that, dear.” How weak the voice 
sounded. “It’s the pain. I think I must have 
sprained my aukle. It seems giving way under 
me when I try to walk.” a 

‘*T bad better go back to the house and order 
the pony-carriage, but I can’t bear to leave you 
here alone.” 

The path from Davenant Hall to the church 
was public property, being, in fact, the nearest 
thoroughfare to the village of Stoke. 

Violet cast her eyes anxiously along it to see if 
she could not see some last straggler of the con- 
gregation whom she might make her messenger. 
She was almost in despair when, through the 
wicket-gate from the churchyard, there came a 
tall, grave-looking gentleman, who, raising his hat, 
said courteously,— 

“T fear you have met with an accident. I am 
@ stranger here ; but if you will tell me where to 
go for assistance I shall be delighted to be of 
use.” 

Violet decided he had not needed to tell them 
he was a stranger. There was no one about 
Stoke who could boast of so many inches. Why, 
he must have been six feet three or four, She 
liked his face, it was frank and honest, though 
somewhat grave. 

“T do not like to trouble you,” said Violet, 
“ but my sister has sprained her ankle and cannot 
walk home. If I could send word to the Hall 
the pony-carriage would come for her.” 

“ But it would take a little while to put in the 
pony,” sail the stranger. ‘ Davenant Hall is not 
very far, and if your sister would accept my help 
Iam sure I could support her there. It would 
be better for her than waiting here in the bitter 
wind.” . 

Full well Violet knew it was the dinner hour 
in the servants’-hall, and the delay in getting the 
pony would be considerable, 

She looked hopelessly at Maude, but Maude 
was past answering her, she had almost fainted 
with the pain. 

The stranger took silence for consent, and seeing 
the girl was rapidly getting worse he. quietly 
picked her up in his arms and started, saying, 
simply, to Violet,— 

“Would you kindly go in front so as to show 
me the nearest way ?” 

Feeling very much like a person in a dream, 
Violet complied, The hall-door stood open, and 
the page “on duty” started at seeing his young 
ladies return so strangely. 

“Tn here, please,” said Violet, throwing open 
the library door. “Tom,” to the page, ‘‘ send 
Mrs. Harris here at once,” 

But the housekeeper did not hurry herself ; 
she had but just begun to carve for the servants, 
and in their fallen fortunes she had ceased to be 
very attentive to the twins, 

“Will she never come,” groaned Violet. The 
stranger, who had lingered, after depositing his 
burden on the sofa, said quietly,— 

“Tf you could get a little brandy and induce 
your sister to swallow ib, you wuld soon see her 
recover.. She has fainted, partly from the pain, 
partly from exhaustion,” 





“T’ll get it,” and Violet vanished, never think- 
ing of the oddness of the position, When she 
returned he had removed her sister’s bonnet and 
veil, and was holding a bottle of strong smelling 
salts to her nose. Violet’s amazement made him 
offer an explanation,— 

“You must forgive the liberty. Iam a meili- 
cal man, and used to duing my best for sick 
people.” 

“A medical man!” Voilet gave a sigh of 
relief. ‘Oh, then, if you won't mind looking At 
the ankle we need not send for Mr, Bertram, He 
does so hate going out after his morning rouud 
on Sundays.” 

“[ shall be glad to do my best.” 

Mrs. Harris coming in then with profuse apolo- 
gies, took in the situation at a glance. She sent 
the stranger to take off his great coat, and by the 
time he returned the boot had been removed, tle 
lower part of the stockivg cut away, and a lily 
white foot in a basin of water was ready for his 
inspection, 

“Tt is not at all serious,” said Mr. Bruce, when 
he had bandaged the poor little foot in a most 
professional manner. .“If you keep to the scfa 
for a few days it will soon be as strong as ever.” 

“ But [am going to London to-morrow,’ said 
Maude simply. “I must go!” 

“Ts the ‘must’ imperative. A railway journey 
is the worst thing for you !” 

“T must take it. I can keep on the sofa when 
once I get to London ; but I inust leave here to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Bruce was beginning to take leave, but 
Violet interrupted him. 

“ Won't you please have some lunch first? [6 
is all ready, and we will have Maude’s sofa 
wheeled in. I am sure you will be too late for 
lunch when you reach Stoke.” 

“T shall be very pleased to accept your hospi- 
tality, Miss Davenant,” he answered gravely, “ if 
I shall not be intruding.” 

Two of the servants wheeled in the sofa, and 
the three young people discussed cold chicken 
and sherry very pleasantly. The stranger told 
them his name was Richard Bruce, and he lived 
in London. He had come down to Stoke the day 
before to make some inquiries for his father, Lle 
was returning the next morning.” 

“Did you settle your business satisfactorily ?” 
asked Maude. 

“T failed utterly. Iam afraid my father will 
be grievously disappointed. He is getting an 
old man now, and takes things to heart.” 

The same thought was in both the sisters’ 
hearts. A certain public charity at Stoke gave 
small houses and af anuuity of sixty pounds to 
aged decayed gentlefolks of both sexes, who had 
passed the age of fifty-six. A vacancy in the 
Green Men—as the pensioners were called locally, 
from the fact of their almshouses being painted a 
vivid green—had just occurred, and for a weck 
or more candidates had been making application 
in person or by letter. ° 

Mr. Bruce was not precisely shabby, but his 
dress showed no signs of fashion or elegance, ‘I'he 
twins decided he was very poor, and that his 
father had wished to become one of the Green 
Men to relieve his son of his support. 

“Tam so sorry,” said Violet, “but those elec- 
tions are only a farce, the trustees have generaily 
made up their minds beforehand. Did you hear 
who got in? Your father will be able to try 
again when there is another vacancy.” 

Mr. Bruce looked bewildered, Then he re- 
covered himself. 

“ Yes I must tell him what pretty peaceful little 
places those Green Houses are. I saw the oid 
ladies going to church this morning, and they 
looked so happy.” 

“T believe they are. Oh, Vi!” and Maude 
gave a most unmirtblike laugh; “ only think, 
perhaps in forty years we shall be able to come 
back here, you and I, and end our days as Greea 
Ladies !” 

“Are you leaving Stoke for any length of 
time?” asked Richard Bruce, struck by the 
bitterness of her tone. 

“ For ever,” answered Maude. “I forgot ycu 
are a stranger to this neighbourhood, and co 
can’t know our story.. Until a week ago we 
thought this old place belonged to us, We were 
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wy father’s only children, We never thought 
any one else could come before us, but at his 
death by an old agreement, made years before we 
were born, a cousin of father’s takes everything, 
and my sister and I are going to London to seek 
our fortune !”’ 

“But it’s such a large house,” said Richard 
Bruce gently, “forgive me, but wouldn't there 
be room for you still ¢” 

Violet shook her head. 

“We despise Sir Richard Davenant, he was 
our father’s enemy !" 

“We would rather starve than touch a six- 
pence of his money,” said Maude firmly. “So 
we are going away to-morrow, and we shall never 
see our dear old home again !"” 

Mr. Bruce had risen. 

“T am sure you would like to be alone in your 
last hours here. I shall never forget the kind 
hospitality extended to a stranger. May I ask a 
favour of you. I am returning to London to- 
morrow, may I be your escort. I am sure with 
your sprained foot, Miss Davenant, you will need 
help on the journey. Asa doctor, you know, I 
am used to sprains. Let me do what I can for 
you.” 

Maude hesitated. 

“Tt seems presuming on your kindness, and we 
must go early, I had thought of the ten o'clock 
express,” 

“The ten o'clock express will suit me admir- 
ably ; then we will call it settled, and this ie not 
edicu but au revoir!" 

The stranger had done one good turn to the 
lonely girls ; for nearly two hours he had banished 
Mrs. Dugdale’s rudeness from their thoughts. The 
memory of it came back all too soon. 

“Why was she so horrid, Maude?” asked Vi 
tearfully. “She might have passed us with a 
bow if she didn’t want to be kind. It seems to 
me she went out of her way to wound our 
feelings.” 

“We must give up feelings, Vi; they're a 
juxury poor people can’t afford |" 

“ But why did she do it?” 

“T suppose she thought if she made it clear to 
us that our future position in life would be just a 
shade above that of an upper servant, I should 
perceive the wide gulf which separates me from 
that rising officer, Captain Keith Dugdale.” 

“ Captain?” 

“ He'got his step last week ; I saw it in the 
paper.” 

“Maude, don't speak so bitterly ; Mrs. Dug- 
dale has been horrid, odious; but Keith can’t 
help what his mother is.”’ 

“Hark, what was that?” asa ring sounded 
through the house. “ Violet, supposing it should 
be Sir Richard ?”’ 

“You forget, dear, he is at Maderia ; but I will 
go and tell Harris you can see no one.” 

But the visitor just crossing the threshold was 
Keith Dugdale, so’ Violet's prohibition remained 
uuspoken. She only pointed silently to the 
hibrary dooryand as Captain Dugdale went to- | 
wards it, she rushed upstairs and locked herself | 
in her own room, to return thanks for her sister's 
happiness, 

It was a very different interview to what she 
expected, though Captain Dugdale’s greeting was 
warm evuough. He kneit down by Maude’s sofa 
wnd kissed her fondly,— 

“Have you been thinking hard things of me, 
dear... I should have been before, but I have 
not had a minute. Maude, dearest, rou know I 
did not stay away willingly !” 

“You are only just in time, Keith ; had you 
come a little later you would have found us 
flown.” 

Keith Dugdale was a handsome man, though 
there was something a trifle effeminate in his 
good looks. He was selfish to the core, but until 
vow his interest and his inclination had never 
heeo at variance. They were terribly at variance 
to-night. 

“What is your cousin going to do for you?” 
he asked, after a little interval of caresses and 
lovers’ talk. ‘Surely, if he deprive you of your 
Imrthright he must make you some amends.” 

“ T am quite ignorant of his intentions, but I 
can tell you ours—neitber Violet nor I will take 
a shilling from him,” 





“ But what will you do?” 

** Work.” 

“ Nonsense,” 

* We have another alternative—we can starve.” 

*“T wish to Heaven I were arich man ;" and 
Keith Dugdale was thoroughly in earnest. He 
paced the library twice, and then he took up his 
old position by Maude's sofa, saying eagerly,— 

“ There is only one thing for it, dearest— we 
must be married at once.” 

* That is like you, Keith, but would it injure 
you, or hurt your prospects ?” 

“ No one need know,” returned the Captain. 
“We will be married quietly in London, and 
then I can take Icdgings for you in some 
pleasant district. Of course, I can’t keep a wife 
in accordance with my position, and I’ve very 
little private means, except what the mater 
allows me; but we can have a very cosy nest 
and keep our secret.” 

“ For how long ?”” 

There was an ominous quietness in her voice if 
Keith could have noticed it. 

“ Ob, I don’t know--till something turns up. 
You know I would acknowledge the marriage as 
soon as possible ; but just now it would be blue 
ruin to me to offend the old lady.” 

“Captain Dugdale,” said Maude, with scorn 
flashing in her blue eyes, “your code of honour 
and mine are different. I would not stoop to 
marry a man who was ashamed of me. I would not 
be hidden away in a remote country district while 
my husband entered society as a bachelor z 

“It’s what's done every day,” he retorted ; 
“ only you're so proud.” 

“ If a man did not care enough for a woman to 
marry her openly, he wouldn't be likely to care 
enough a year or two later to confess to the 
world how he had deceived it. No, thank you, 
Captain Dugdale ; I decline your proposal, and I 
consider your making it little short of an insult.” 

“Oh, have it your way now,” he said brutally. 
“ You'll be glad enough to take me on my own 
terms when you've found out what wo king for 
your living means. Till then I'll leave you.” 

Maude started to her feet, despite the burn- 
ing, throbbing pain in her ankle. 

“Go!” she cried angrily. “At least, I have 
the right still to say whom I will see or dismiss. 
Leave this heuse, Captain Dugdale, and may the 
cruel retarm you have made my father’s trust 
come home to you.” 

Violet bad come back in time to hear the last 
words. Bewildered, the girl looked from Keith 
to her sister, hardly able to believe the evidences 
of her senses. Then Dugdale banged the door 
behiad him—not a moment too soon, for Maude 
fell back en the sofa in a dead swoon. 








CHAPTER IL 


SToKE was a small rural station which felt 
itself much honoured by the stopping of the ten 
o'clock express. The sisters arrived early, on 
account of their luggage, which, as they were 
taking with them all their worldly gear, seemed 
considerable. Violet was almost thankful for 
her sister’s sprained ankle, since it gave her an 
excuse for installing her in the ladies’ waiting- 
room, and insisting she should not move until 
the train was in sight. 

It was strange how the younger twin came to 
the front in this crisis of their lives and took the 
leal, The sitters had never mentioned Keith 
Dugdale’s name that morning, and yet Violet 
knew perfectly he was in Maude’s thoughts, 
and that she dreaded above everything meeting 
him. 

Leaving her sister in the waiting-room, Violet 
said good-bye to the old coachman, and stroked 
for the last time the heads of the two horses Tom 
and Jerry, whom she aud Maude had loved almost 
as triends. Then she tried to attend to the weigh- 
ing of the luggage, and the arduous task of 
deciding which parcels should be taken in the 
carriage with them ; but through it all there was 
a weary, pitiful sense of desolation, a sad instinct 
that the old life@f ease.and luxury and freedom 
from all care had passed away for ever, and that 
they stood on the threshold of a new one, in 





which they would have to stand alone. 1t was a 
real relief to her when she looked up to see Mr. 
Bruce's tall form approaching and heard his 
cheerful greeting. 

“Good morning, Miss * Davenant. 
your sister's foot to-day ¢” 

“ Very paiuful, and she has hardly slept at all. 
I have persuaded her to rest in the waiting-room 
while I see to the luggage.” 

“ Won't you join her, and leave that task to 
me? I have travelled a great deal, so am used 
to it. I will take your tickets, and fetch you 
when the train comes.” 

There was no second class on the Stoke 
railway, and the sisters’ baggage was so extensive 
they would have saved nothing by travelling 
third, as the difference between that and firat 
class would have been swallowed up by the 
excess luggage charges. Mr. Bruce probably 
calculated this, for when the train came in he 
led the way to a comfortable first-class carriage, 
as a matter of course, a fact which troubled the 
twins a little, as they feared they were leading 
him into extravagance. 

Violet leaned her head out of the window 
until Stoke was lost to view, then she drew it in, 
and, with a half sigh, exclaimed,— 

“T dare say it would not seem very beautiful 
to strangers, but 1 shall never like any place so 
much again.” 

“ Have you ever been to Londen?” a:ked Mr. 
Bruce. “ Do you know it at all?” 

“ We have stayed there two or three times. 
I'm afraid we don’t know much of the part we 
are going to live in now—Charlotte Square, 
Bloomsbury.” 

Mr. Bruce looked interested. 

“T used to live in Bloomsbury when I was 
walking the hospitals. It isa healthy, respect- 
able part, but what I am afraid young ladies 
would call a little dull.” 

“That won't matter,” said Violet, cheerfully ; 
“we shall be too busy to feel dull, shan’t we, 
Maude ?” 

Maude agreed, but her voice was fainter. 

It was clear to Richard Bruce that leaving 
Stoke was not the only grief weighing on her 
mind. He rulled up some rugs to make a pillow 
for her, and persuaded her to recline in one 
corner of the carriage and try tosleep. He did 
not mention the fact that he had given the 
guard a silver key to induce him to lock the door 
against all intruders. The twins only thought 
how fortunate it was no more passengers got in. 

By and by Maude’s eyes closed, and she fell 
asleep, fairly worn out with the agitation of the 
previous day and the exhaustion of a walseful 
night. 

Mr. Bruce watched her for a moment, and then 
took a seat opposite Violet at the further end of 
the carriage. 

“ Your sister looks very delicate,” was his not 
very cheerful remark. 

“She is very seldom ill,” replied the other 
victim, “only you see all this has come as a 
terrible shock to her. Three weeks ago we were 
the happiest girls in the worl]. Papa was strong 
and well; Davenant Hall seemed our own. It 
all came at once—tle loss of father, home, and 
money.” 

“ But it is equally hard on you,” said Richard 
Bruce, thoughffully. 

“Not quite. I take things more evenly, and, 
besides, Maude has lost more than I have.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“That is quite different from what I was told 
in Stoke. The story there is that Miss Davenant 
will soon have a home almost as charming as the 
one she has lost, and a very handsome husband 
into the bargain. I have seen Captain Dugdale 
in London, and I confess his good looks are 
striking.” 

“ Don’t speak of that man,” cried Vi, hastily ; 
“T hate him. He is contemptible.” 

“You mean——” 

“T mean that he paid his addresses to Sir 
Denis Davenant’s heiress, and that it was her 
money he sought. He came to the Hall fast 
night, in our time of misery and trouble, and 
offered to marry my sister privately if she would 
be content to be hidden away in some remote 
lodgings till he saw fit to acknowledge her. He 
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owed it to his position, he said, not to appear as 
a married man until his fortune improved, the 
wretch. He actually seemed surprised that 
Maude was not grateful for his condescension.” 

“Then she refused the plan?” 

“T was not there. You see I never guessed 
‘what he came for, and I thought they would like 
to be alone together. When I got back to*the 
library he waa telling Maude she would be thank- 
ful to take him on ‘his own terms when she had 
found out what working for her living meant, 
and she—ordered him out of the house.” 

“ Quite right, too.” 

“Yes ; but I think it has been an awful shock 
to her. She fainted after he had gone, and ever 
siace she has seemed to speak and move like a 
creature in adream. Before yesterday, though 
cour future was dark enough, you know we 
could keep up our spirits and even make little 
jokes about our troubles ; but now——” 

“ But now you feel disheartened,” rejoined Mr. 
Bruce, quickly. “ Never mind, Miss Davenant ; 
all your friends can’t be made of such worthless 
stuff as Captain Dugdale.” 

“His mother was our chief friend, un- 
fortunately ; she used to be so fond of us,” 

“Then surely she can’t approve of her son’s 
heartless conduct ?” 

“T expect she calls it ‘commendable prudence.’ 
Only fancy, she laid in wait for us coming out of 
church yesterday, and offered to find one of usa 
situation as humble companion to a friend of 
hers. We were to amuse this lady when she was 
dull, do up her caps, &c., and Mrs. Dugdale laid 
great stress on the fact that we could have our 
meals alone in the housekeeper’s room and not 
mix with the other servants,” 

“ Didn’t you feel inclined to knock her down?” 

“I felt boiling over with indignation, and 
Maude was so upset I am certain she never looked 
where she was going, and that was how she came 
to sprain her ankle.” 

“You won’t carry away very pleasant impres- 
sions of your last day at Stoke?” 

“No. I am afraid your father will be very 
disappointed about the Green House, Mr. Bruce ; 
but there is sure to be another vacancy before 
long ; two of the old gentlemen are past ninety.” 

“ Poor things.” 

“They are very happy. They have every com- 
fort, and such pretty little gardens.” 

“T know. I thought the place looked a perfect 
Eden ; but they are all alone. I shouldn’t like 
to think of having none of my own kindred near 
me at the last. We area very clannish family, 
Miss Davenant ; there are eight of us all told, 
aml we have never had a serious quarrel in our 
lives. We are scattered far enough now; but 
when one of the absent ones does return to 
England for a brief holiday we make almost 
Herculean efforts to be together. The last time 
my father had a big gathering of his children 
and grandchildren we numbered over thirty.” 

“What an expense for the poor old gentle- 
man,” thought Violet; but she only said, 
gravely,— 

“Maude and I have no relations. 
quite alone in the world.” 

“ But Sir Richard Davenant. You said he was 
your cousin. Has he no family ?” 

“We don’t call the man who robbed us of 
everything our cousin! He may have a dozen 
children for aught I know or care.” 

Mr. Bruce emiled half sadly and suggested,— 

“He may not mean to have wronged you. 
You say the deed which gives him Davenant Hall 
was drawn up before you were born.” 

But Violet was not to be convinced. It was 
evident to Mr. Bruce she regarded Sir Richard 
Davenant as almost as heartless as Captain Dug- 
dale, so the best thing seemed to be to leave the 
baronet out of the conversation. 

They reached London soon after twelve. 

The doctor put the two sisters into a cab, saw 
their numerous possessions put on the top, and 
then asked what address he should give the 
driver. 

“3, Charlotte-square, Bloomsbury,” said 
Maude, “and thank you for all your kindness,” 

‘You have helped us so much,” echoed Violet, 
putting out her little hand. 

He held it in his own for a moment before he 
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let it go, then he stood with lifted hat until the 
cab was out of sight, lost in the busy throng of 
vehicles which crowded the Strand. 

“He was very kind,” said Maude, thought- 
fully. “I wish he had told us where he lived ; 
I think his wife must be nice.” 

“Tf he has one.” 

“He must be married; he looks long past 
thirty, and poor people always marry young. 
Well, I suppose we shall never see him again.” 

“We shan’t be quite friendless in London,” 
said Vi, cheerfully. “ You know we have Hannah, 
besides Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. We must go and 
see them when we feel lonely.” 

But the tears flowed silently down Maude’s 
cheeks. She was crying not for her father, her 
home, or fortune, but for her lost love. 

It would have been less painful to think of 
Keith Dugdale as in his grave, her true and 
faithful love parted from her by death, than to 
know he lived and remember his cruel, heartless 
words of last night. 

Mrs. Dobson received her young ladies with 
affectionate respect and profound regret that her 
“drawing rooms,” the pride of her heart, were 
let. She would wlliiegly tase given their pre- 
sent tenant notice to quit only he was a blind 
gentleman to whom a removal meant weeks of 
patient misery before he had thoroughly learned 
the position of his new abode and everything in 


it. 

“You dear old Hannah,” cried Vi, impetuously. 
“We wouldn’t turn out Mr. Anson for all the 
world. Besides, you know we are as poor as two 
church mice, and your worst rooms would suit 
us a great deal better than your best.” 

There were only two sets vacant—the parlours, 

which were next to the drawing-room in import- 
ance, and an apartment Mrs. Dobson always 
called the oft-room because it was at the end of 
the passage, which with the bedroom over it, 
let - the humble charge of twelve shillings a 
week. 
The two victims insisted on settling themselves 
in the off-rcom, telling Hannah they much pre- 
ferred its comparative quiet to the front parlour, 
which was close to the street door. 

“ We shall be quite in a little house to our- 
selves,’ said Vi, cheerfully. “No one over our 
heads. Noone underneath us. Do you know, 
Hannah, the thing I dreaded most in lodgings 
was the noise. I thought if we got a sewing 
machine over us, aud a piano underneath we 
should be almost deafened.” 

“Bless you, Miss Vi, there’s no sewing- 
maehbine in the house. Mr. Anson has a piano, 
but he never plays on it except in the evening, 
and then it’s so beautiful it’s a treat to hear him. 
And though I know this is a poor place for you, 
my dearies, after Davenant Hall, yet it’s clean 
and quiet. My 1 are mostly out from 
morning to night, and all day long—except for 
Mr. Anson you'll have the house pretty well 
to yourselves.” 

“ How dull he must be,” said Maude gently, 
“ living all alone.” 

“He’s not much alone when his niece is in 
London, “said Mrs. Dobson. ‘She comes to see 
him most days, or sends the children, dear little 
things they are, or else she'll take him for 
a drive in her carriage. Mrs. Eden’s a sweet, 
pretty creature, though it always goes to my 
heart to see her in widow's weeds. She’s gone 
away now till June, and poor Mr. Anson misses 
her sorely.” 

The first week in Charlotte-square was, by 
mutual consent, one of inaction. Vi declared 
they must get settled before they looked out for 
work, and Maude agreed because she felt that 
till her foot regained its powers she was incapable 
of looking after situations of any sort. 

So they unpacked their possessions and Mrs. 
Dobson, who had a nephew apprenticed to a 
London jeweller, took an afternoon’s holiday 
and escorted Violet to Ben’s employer, who, after 
inspecting the little stock of valuables the girl 
wished to dispose of, handed her about thirty 
pounds, which if not more than half their original 
cost, was yet, as the difference between buying 
and selling goes, a very fair price. Vi, who was 
intensely methodical in money matters, stopped, 
at the nearest post-office, and opened an account 





in the Savings Bank for herself and her sister 
issuing from the shop with two neat, brown- 
covered books, which stated the fact that the 
twins each now fifteen pounds in the 
hands of Her Majesty's Postmaster-General. 

When Vi got home and, after tea, proposed 
that they should hold a committee of ways and 
means, she was surprised by Maude’s producing 
a thick business looking letter, in a large blue 
envelope, addressed to Miss Davenant, and with 
the seal still unbroken. 

“Tt came about four,” she said, quietly, “ but 
I would not open it while you were out, and I 
made up my mind we would have tea before we 
looked at it in case it should be anything dis- 
agreeable.” 

Violet took the envelope rather gingerly, almost 
as though she expected it to explode or burn her 
fingers. Womanlike she looked at the hand- 
writing, the postmark and the seal, in the hope of 
discovering what she could have found out at 
once by reading the letter—namely, who sent it ; 
as the hand was the round one common to 
lawyers’ clerks, the postmark, London, and the 
seal A., she did not feel much enlightened. 

‘Make haste and read it,” said Maude, half- 

rising from the sofa, on which her ankle still com- 
pelled her to spend a great deal of time. “It is 
not from Mr. Carlyle, because there is an A on 
the seal, and we know nothing of any other 
lawyer.” 
Violet obeyed her sister. She tore open the 
envelope, and took out the contents, a sheet of 
thick business paper and two bankers’ cheques 
which escaped her cold fingers and fluttered to 
the ground. 


“Dear Mapau,— 

“ As legal adviser to Sir Richard Davenant 
I beg on that gentleman's behalf to offer to your 
sister, Miss Violet Davenant, and yourself a yearly 
alluwance of four hundred pounds each, that 
sum representing a principal of ten thousand 
pounds, the amount usually given as dowries to 
the daughters of the Davenant family. 

“Sir Richard would gladly have made this 
offer personally, but he has understood you 
decline his acquaintance. He wishes me to add 
that your acceptance of this income need in no 
wise oblige you to hold any intercourse with 
him should you object to do so, His wish is to 
feel that his cousins’ children have a sufficient 
allowance to save them from any pecuniary cares. 
The four hundred a-year will be continued 
during Sir Richard's life time. At his death, or 
in the event of your marriage, the principal will 
be paid over to trustees for your benefit. 

“T have the honour to enclose two drafts for 
one hundred pounds each, being the first quarter’s 
income, and I am, dear madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
“ James ASHTON.” 


Violet looked at Maude. Truth to say, in spite 
of her brave face and cheerful speech, in that one 
week in Bloomsbury, the younger twin had found 
out practically that poverty is very weary work. 
Nothing would have induced her to appeal te 
Sir Richard’s charity or accept any aid which 
would force her to see him often ; but—in spite 
of her rash speech about preferring starvation te 
touching his money—sinze the lawyer's letter 
expressly said Sir Richard would not expect avy 
personal intercourse, Violet felt much inclined to 
say “ yes.” 

She looked at Maude, feeling after all her 
sister had suffered she could not and would not 
cross her in this, and Maude, whose ankle had 
spared her all everyday cares since coming to 
Charlotte-street-—Maude, who knew absvlutely 
nothing of the daily expenditure, whose cost 
already began to trouble Violet. Maude, who did 
not know that all these several days it had taken 
her sister long time and anxious thought to get 
things about them even in their present nicety, 
point blank refused to listen to the lawyer's pro- 


posal, 

“T won't take a sixpence. You can accept 
his money if you like. I do believe you want to 
take it. Well, I never thought my own twin 
would be such a turncoat.” 

The tears started to Vi's pretty blue eyes. 
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, want. what you ‘want,”, she , answered, aq tiara; and Snished atthe neck! by @ soft ‘ruche 


lyyally > “‘ qnly Ma le have souepiuted the: ost ? 1 
Ne. Lowy 


Living is awfully dear in 


y 


of, white tulle ;/ her; ornaments were: all vot! jet! 


| Only her pretty:-bromm hairy, eng nage | 


i. Pk course, we could not go on like this,” said |; been ¢pvered with a+cip; was ow ¢braided -in 
Maude, looking round the little room. rather | 
discontentedly ; “but whén we are; both ewning | 


money, we conkl haye things: ‘yery. different, 
Wish my, painting. and_your..music we ought,.to 
wake at least: a.hundred:a year.each, that is four 
pounds.a. week, sorwe Shall} be very comfortable.” 

Violet, who had carefully studied the advertise: 
ment columns ef the daily. papers, while Maude, 
fo. pest her ankle, breakfasted in -beds was, nut 
yuite-so sanguine., She had «liscovered yery few 


reniunerstion for a governess of vast experience 
aud many. accomplishments, known or unknown, 
seemed far under the price named by her sister. 

“We may be ill,” she. ventured. “ You see, 
Maudie, if. we refuse now Sir Richard; will never 
help,us again ; there arg just) two sovereigns’ in 
my purse, and thirty pounds in the bank, but 
that is all we have in the world, Willit last us 
till we get work, and will the work: bring ‘in 
enough to keep us ?,” f 

Of course, we shall get; work at: ence,’ said 


Alaude, quickly. . “Next, week I dare say, and,ab ' 


;Lyteld you, just now, we.shall earn two!lrundred 
a-year. You need not.go on worrying, about the 
future; but .of course, if you,want luxuries and 
fine clothes you had better accept Sir: Richard's 


, aofier, 


‘I shall do.what you do,” answered Vi, “and I 
had..much rather. refuse,.only—perhaps I am a 
coward—l feel a little Lit frightened .of poverty.” 

‘Give me a peh and ink, and then. I. will 
write at once. You had better post it yourself, 
Vi. I shouldn't like Hannah ito ‘see: the adress. 


» She.igeahvays jharping about. Sir ‘Richard's not 


offering to help us.,; I shouldn’s like her. to know 
he Lad offered.” 

It wag very cold still A dry frosty March 
sught when Violet Davenant slipped. out.of Ne. 3, 
Chaclotte-square; to post her sister's letter, which 
returned the two cheques to Mr. Ashton, with a 
Jew eutting lines of defiance. 

As Vi dropped the note. into the pillar-box an 
awful certainty came .to-her that they were 
making. @ great mistake, .They were, to use an 
old saying, “burning their bridge.” After that 
rude, ungrateful note, to change their minda, and 
ask;for the bounty they had scorned, would be 
impossible. 

‘Hannah would say we were. ‘cutting off our 
nose to be reyenged on our faces,’”” thought the 
gir), sadly, as she turned on, her homeward way ; 


“but, of course, I coulda’t go against Maude, ; I. 
,4an only hope things. will turn out for the best, 


but I feel frightened ;’ and then with a’ brave 
effort “Vi recovered ,ber cheerfulness, and went 
into her .sister’s presence with a smile, resolved 
to forget, for that evening at least, that they 
were two victims, 





CHAPTER IIT. 


A. LARGE house, in quite a different part of 
Ligation from Charlotte-equare,; a beautiful draw- 
ing-room full of pretty trifles collected in foreign 


. Jands, and arranged with: the taste ofa true 


home-loving woman, 


The, room was not crowded.. You could move. 
_4Sreely without the fear of knocking anything over. 


{t had, moreover, the air of being lived in. 
There was music on the piano, a stand of books 
on a:pretty round table, drawn close to the sofa, 
tuld@ tale of its own. 

There, was such.a-profusion.of hothouse flowers 


os to suggest another land than..England. Soft 


lamps with. pretty..terrajcotta shades gave. a@ 
eharming subdued light, 
The fire burnt cheerfully, and in, a Jow chair, 


, drawn close, to the; furry rug, pat. young lady 


working at a child’s white frock—a dainty, delicate 
piece of, embrvidery, such as mothers love. 

She was very pretty, though there was a 
chastened saduess.on her face, for her. husband 
had been dead little more than a year, and she 


chad but just, left off her weeda 


She wore deep mourning still--a rich, dead silk, 


with a, great: deal of crépe about it,, It was cut |, 


f 
 fireand kigsed-her with brotherly affection, raying| 


__ferapanions were; required daily, while the usual |: 


thick coil.on the top/of her head, and féstenéd:in 
position by a few'jet ‘stars... w eid taidd I | 
She started as the door “opened; aa! theré 
entered! thé young do¢tor, who-hnd proved ttch 4 
fmend in need to the “two vietims.” {+ | 
“He seemed very much at heme in that firdtty 
drawing-room, ‘He went up to the lady by the 


as he subsided/inte!a chair oppogite, «!" «)' 

“So you're really homie;.Molly ?” 

* The ship camein two) days earlier than. usual} 
We gotchereion Sunday night.’ ! fnoilo | 

“ And Ehad planned to come and:meet you ‘at 
Southaupton’ to-day.” i rs 

“Have, you seen papa 7.” ict | 

“Tchave but just ‘come; and :I know the dear 
old man’s weaknesses far too well to interrupt: bis 
after-dinner nap; besides, 1 want.'to talk to 
you.” . , r - 4 > 
brether. Except. her two ‘little ,curly-headed 
to her as: Dick. 7 

* Does that mean Iam to siete or to do the 


is not a short one.” 

“Well, ‘I ¢an put mine into -a- few. svords. 
When papa heard of his, cousin’s death; hé/ had 
but one thought. - To offer the twins a horhe with 
us, and treat: them exactly as younger danghters |; 


years that he was afraid the girls might be 'preju- 


let were bent-on makingthemselves two victims, 
and have nothing to do: with us; so papa decided 
if they wouldn’t accept friendship or kindnesp 
they might ‘be-willing to réceive the interet of 
the sum:-which in-prosperous years always repre- 
sented the dowries of the Miss Davenants,” | 

“Ten thousand, pounds,” fo eat 

“Yes. Papa went:round:to Mr. Ashtén’s the 
first thing yesterday, and» the letter was posted 
by two.» We have a copy of it-which I'll show 


been more considerately- made, and two cheques 
were enclosed as the first quarter’s allowance.” 

“ And they would get that-letter last night. I 
wonder when we shall have an answer?” 

“You. need not -wonder;’”” |said Mary Eden, 
sadly, “I should say they wrote: by return of 
post, at any rate Mr. Ashton: had this letter this 
morning; dnd~ sent: if son: here’ dt. once.’ ‘I will 
show it to yduj papa wanted, to burn it, but I 
would -not let him; he did ‘pitch the cheques into 
the fire,-but that didn’t matter.” : 

“Then they returned them!?”’ 

“Rather—just li-ten— 


ae Sir, , 

* <On- my! sistér’s behalf ‘and: on: my!own, I 
decline the charity of Sir Richard Davenant.:.He 
has stolen our home and fortune, be, shall not 
rob us of the (last thing left us—our indepen- 
dence, ‘\* MauDE-DAVENANT. ') 


‘* Ah,” said. Dick. slowly, as.she finished; “I 
was just going to say I felt-sure. Violet, never 
wrote that letter.” ' 

‘* Don’t you suppose she knew about it 7.” 

“ Perhaps, but poor little girl, she would: cut 
off her right hand if. that /proud,  beautiful-sister 
of hers advised thei step... How, doeg our father 
take it*.”., « Yeti 


came round, and said. they were a, couple of 
foolish children, who probably knew too: little of 
life to anderstand ,what. they. wrote about: ; the 


means to leave the movey inthe bank, I believe | 


he thinks they may be glad of it yet.” 

“Poor girls,” ‘ 

‘** Well, I daresay. things- seem hard to, them, 
but ‘I think | they. might. have -written -more 
eivilly. Now-then,; Dick, Iam.ready to listen to 





pews sclerss pope, won't) be. up, for -another 
OUR «3 | ts L SEG*T BESTNS: urd 


} mother. 
eat | ts ] 

Mary Eden’ smiled, ‘This. was her favourite 
children there was. no ove in all the world: so.déar 


talking. Ihave a great deal to sey to you.” ‘* 
“Well, you begin ; only J] warn you my story ‘ 


but Sir Denis had: so ignored ‘his ‘letters»of recent ‘ 


diced against him, aud so he wrote and-asked you ‘ 
to go down to Stoke and make afew inquiries. | 
From: your report’ it was.evident Maude and Vio- | 


you, Diek. ‘1 don’t think the offer could) have’ 


“He went into'a.passion at first, then he. 


Richard Brucd ‘Davénant: told ; hia, story .very 
simply, beginning from. ithe momenb he. receive.t 
duis father’s: instructions 6! go:dowstto Dayenaz.t 
and.try.to make friends! sith; his:cousins. (|! 

“T called on“ Carkyle (hé-was? Sir! Denis’ ‘law- 
}, and he:tdldomethe Misses Davenant woul) 
poditively refase'tosed me if went: in’ my true 
chisrnoter,'co I putcup/ atthe Davenait Arnis, 
Stoke; as‘ Mr. Bruce," and Tetewed to‘ all the 
village gossips | could tellime about the twins. 
‘Report had! it-the éldest was engaged to Keith 
Dugdalé, and had been at tachielto ‘him for years, 
so I felt tolerably easy, fornE Keew the gallant 
‘ captdin was motover prone'té rdfuse money,’ ant! 
gaeesed. he would insist on ‘his: bride” taking all 
my father offered ;”and then Dickwenton to hiz 
‘meeting the girls m: thé churchyards his -visit to 
the Hall, their taking up the adea he had come 
down ‘about the 'vaeancy: in the Green Houses, 
his railway jourtey with the’ sisters, ‘aud Vi's 
confidence’ ‘respecting Keith! Dugdale and bis 

Even gentle Mary Eden ‘grew indignant. 

“T never liked Captain ‘Dufglale,’ but E did not 
think ‘hind so) base a3 that:” fet : 

“Tam afraitt if weput the blame on the tight 
shoulders it should go to’ Sjr Dettis Davenant,’ 
said Dick gravely. ‘* Can yop’ imagine suth 
‘gupretié selfishness 2$ bringitig those two girls uy 
to think themselves [eiresves of the Hall, and 
nevet troubling even ‘to’ save Be ands! for 
them: ' Actuglly Carlyle Had'tobreak the truth 
to them on the day of their fatHér's funeral.” ' 

“Well,” said Mary” Eden, and’ sighed: from 
sheer pity; ““1,think; whey one’ Knows’ how they 
PRave suffered; it! fx day to forgive’ ten ‘their 

letter to papa.” Esco sie el yar ery 

“T want you to help them, Molly.” > a 

SP!" Her sweet face thithed ~ fully. * Dick, 
‘they Would ‘refdse to°cee’me. ‘Flam one°of their 
despoilers.” ae thers. . 

“You have a different name to us, and. it so 
T happens théy axe lodging’ in the very samé house 

as old Mr. Ansph.” _ ® rte Tig Bet 

“How lucky they are to have discovered that 
nice Mrs. Dubsop,” > DEH 

“She was their old nurse, Now, Molly, give 
Mr: Anson a hint to keep silent a your re- 
lationship to us and the field is ‘clear before you.” 

“Uncle Ned will be careful, I know, but, Dick, 
you don’t, understand, I: ¢an’& rush into, the 
girls’ room unannounced, and it would, never dc 
for me to.ask Mra. .Dobson to let me ‘see her 
new, lodgers.” , ; 

Poor Dick looked bewildered. ‘ 

_, “1° thought going ‘continudysly to, the very 
house they lived in, it, must be easy, to, make 
their acquaintance.” cogent Ais ies as | 

“ Indeed, Sir, you kngw nothing of the etiquette 
of lodgings,; but I'll do my best——_ Dick how 
do,you imaginé they, mean -to earn their living {,” 

Dick winced. ber vt sen te 

“When once you have seen, them, Molly, 
think you'll admit they are: totally. unfit: for it. 
Two pretty girls, utterly unused to hardships of 
any kind,” tales he send Stee ; 

‘Which is the prettiest.?”’ asked Mrs. Eden, 
fancying her brother seemed uonduly.,..enthu 
siastic. 

“ Maude, I suppose, but, the ,Jattle one: is’ a 
veritable sunbeam ;it makes,me wretched.when 
I think of that child toilirg for her bread while 
weroll,in.riches, After all, Davenant.and its fire 


2. 


wealth ; don’t you think we might persuade him 
to restore both to the twins ?” ; . 
“J asked him, that very. questiom at Madeira, 
but he said ‘ No, his honour was.ap stake,’ You 
see, Dick, in that ,old lawsuit, Denis, Davenant 
brought the charge of, undue influence and fragd 
against our father; his argument was, I suppose, 
that old Sir Bruce was persuaded to..make that 
will by papa ; to give up the property; would be 
confes-ing the charge was _,true..... Even. you 
Dick, Don Quixote that, you.are, will never: be 


able to restore the Davenant property. to the 
twins: without bringing a slight on our father’s 
honour.” nie eM 
Dick positively groaned. | =.) 4 «1 ? 
“They'll kill themselves,” he,isaid bluntly ; 
4. theyclook gs oifsa breath.of mind would blow 





thousand a year are a mere trifle to. my, father’s 
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them away. Just fancy their living on what 
they can earn.” - 

* Have you any idew How they thought of 
earning their living ?”’ 

“Maude paints and: Violet is musical ; but 
they were educated entirely by governesses in 
the country, so I doubt their’ accomplishments 
being very saleable. Now; if only you wanted’ a 
governess, Molly ?” 

“T shall want one very soon,” said Mrs, Edén, 
* but, as she will have to'live under papa’s roof, 
neither of the-twins would accept’ the post. It 
seems tome the Carlyles may help them.” 

“They will do their best. Mrs, Carlyle wanted 
both thegirls to come to her for a few months, 
bat they preferred to begin their new life at 
once.” 

“Well, I-am a great favourite with Mrs. 
Dobson, so perhaps, if she is reatly anxious about 
these girls, she will consult’ me, and I may be 
able to help, only I can ‘never recommend them 
to friends of mine becatisé if so ‘they would find 
out Tama Davenant.” _ 

Old Sir Richard listened with great interest io 
his son’s account. 

“They are two silly children,” was_ his 
ultimatum, “bat their father was most to Wame. 
We must try and help them by stealtli ‘since it 
seems they won’t let us do it'in any other way.” 

Mary Eden went to'see her husband's unde 
the very next day. Mr. Anson had not expected 
her to'return to England till: the firet of June, 
so to sea her two months earlier was a great 
boon. He was a dear old man, perfectly happy 
in his quietludgings, waited or harid and foot by 
a deaf mute whom he had reséued froma London 
slam and had had trained in an asylum. Perhaps 
the fact of Peter’s infirmity “played into Mrs. 
Eden’s hands. The mute was not’ likely 16 
gossip about his master’s relations, or to trouble 
much about the new lodgers.’ He was seventeen 
cow and, Mrs. Dobson declared, the handiest 
servant shé ever knew. “From running errands 

“to assisting at his master’s toilet, there’ was 
nothing Peter ever fortit.” 

He was sent out of the room when Mrs. Eden 
came, and ‘very soon after the first greetings 
were over Molly told her uncle about her 
cousins and Her great wish to help them. 

“T’ll keep the secret,” said Mr. Anson, cheer- 
fully ; ‘no ‘one shall guess ‘your’ identity from 
me, Molly. I believe Mrs. Dobson is just 
wrapped up in her two young ladies; but 
she ‘seems very atxious about their future, 
She tells me they are much too pretty to go 
about London alone ; also, poor woman, she is 
troubled because they seem to think occupation 
of all soris is going begging.” 7 

“ Have they tried fer-any ?” 

“They put their names down at three 
registry officed yesterday,’ said’ Mr.’ Anson, who 
took a good deal of interest in his fellow lodgers ; 
‘before that they were busy unpacking, and so 
on. Mrs. Dobson tells me they were very. dis; 
appointed they. did not hear of anything to 
suit them yesterday. They will only go out 
daily, and they expect a hundred a-year.” 

“They, will never get it.” 

Mr. Anson shook his head. , 

“T should say not. One of them has a very 
sweet voice, and I fancied I should like to engage 
her to come and sing to me two or three times 
a week; but when I ‘heard of the hundred a- 
year I kept quiet. I would not spoil such a 
golden dream.” 

“You could offer to- release her. when any- 
thing better turned up,” said Molly, thought- 
fully. ‘I wish you would let me go and call .on 
them now to make the proposal. They can but 
bite my head off.” 

Mr. Arson smiled. 

“As I am to come. on a visit to you in the 
summer it would not be. fer long, and perhars 
they would like it better than doing nothing. 
Speak of it as if had done the same thing, lots 
of times’ before, and always paid my songsters 
ten shillings a.week. They can’t take it as 
ebarity then.” ; 

Mrs.. Eden was far too considerate to go 
straight to the door of the off-room and’ inter- 
view the twins. She knew perfectly that the 





poorer they were the more they would ‘stand on 





their dignity. She rang the bell, and when Mrs. 


, Dobs n appeared put the question to her did she 


think the younger Miss Daverant ‘would care to 


sing to her uncle twice a week for moderate 


remuneration, 

“TY should be thankful, ma’am,”. said the good 
woman, thoughtfully, “if you’d speak to her 
yourself, Miss Violet is all. alone and yov'd 


find her the more practical of the two. . Miss* 


Davenant has a3 much idea of real life and 
what working for money means as a baby. 
You ses, ma'am, they were brought up in every 
luxury, poor young ladiés, and they are not fit 
to struggle with the world, I°d do what I could 
for them thankfully, and never speak of the rent 
if it ran on fora year; but they’re that proud, 
ma’am, they’d not have a pennyworth of any- 
thing without paying for it, and with all going 
out and nothing coming in I can’t see how they’re 
going to menage.” 

Face to face stood the stranger cousins. . 

Molly’s heart ached as she looked at Viclet’s 
pretty, wistful face, and i:rpulsively she put out 
her hand. 

“IT. have heard a great deal of you, Miss 
Daverant, and I am very pleased to meke your 
acquaintince,” and then she plunged into the 
business part of her visit, 

“ You see,” she concluded, “ Mr, Anson will be 
goirg into the country in a few weeks for the 
whole summer, ard if you made other arrange- 
ments he would release you sooner, and mean- 
while it would be a great pleasure to him.” 

“The money would be ‘very useful,” said Vi, 
frankly, ‘‘and it would bea beginning. I have 
so longed for my piano since we came here that 
it will’ be a great pleasure to touch one again. 
When would Mr. Anson like me to begin ?” 

Molly named thé time, Then che hesitated. 

“Mrs. Dobson tells me your sister paints.- Do 
you think she would care to execute a small com- 
mission for me? I:want my children’s picture 
painted to send’ to their'‘amt in Canada, I could 
send Miss Davenant ‘very good photographs of 
them if she could manage with these. I can’t 
offer her the living models, for they are in the 
country at present.” 

She ‘thought, besides, that as Charley and Bob 
would most certainly, have speken of their grand- 
father, therefore they musb not be allowed to 
yisit Mrs. Dobson’s off-room ledgers. 

At that moment Maude came in. She did not 
perceiye-the visitor, and exclaimed in.an aggrieved 
tone,— 

“Tt is no use, Vi. They offer twenty pounds 
a year and my dinner. » The hours are from nine 
till. six, and it is quite. three miles from here. 
Yet how. beautifully the: advertisement. read, 
didn’t it ?” 

Molly. was afraid the stately beauty would re- 
sent her. having overheard. this lament, but to 
her survrise Maude was frankly pleased to see 
her and to receive the order for the children’s 
pictures, 

“Tt is so unutterably dull here,” said the poor 
girl, frankly. “I sit and look-out of that window 
into the blank wall of; the:yard till 1 feel as if I 
eould scream.” - 

“London is very trying after the country,” 
said Molly, gently. ‘ You must try and get out 
as Much as you can for change of scene,’ 

“Mrs. Eden,” said Vi, frankly, “you said you 
had heard a great deal of us, and I have been 
wondering ever since-who could have talked of 
us.. Was it anyone in Stoke }”’ 

“Tt was a very dear friend of mine,” said 
Molly, smilingly, “a young doctor who met you 
the Sunday. before you came to London.” 

“Mr. Bruce,” observed Maude, ‘“ Yes, he was 
very kind to us. ‘We were so sorry he failed in 
getting the Green House for his father.” 

“T think they will manage without it,” replied 
Molly, quietly. ‘Richard means to ‘practise in 
London. He. is. devoted te his. profession, and 
my husband used to say he was sure to make a 
name for himself some day.” 

“Is he married?” asked Vi; then, surprised 
at her own audacity, she blushed, and add: d, 
“ Maude and -I fancied he must have a very deli- 
cate wife because he seemed so used to -taking 
care of people.” 

Molly laughed. 


“ That’s because he is a ductor, and used to be 
with sick folks I expect, for Dick most certainly 
isn’t married. He and I were children together. 
We have been intimate all our lives, and I don & 
believe he ever was in love.” 

She was gone in a few minutes after this, and 
the sisters looked at each other. 

“She is charming,” said Maude, slowly, “ but 
she is evidently very rich, Why. doesn’t: she 
help Mr. Bruce and his father ?” 

“TI suppose a man couldn't take help of that 
kind from a woman,” said Vi, thoughtfully. 
“She called him ‘Dick.’ I wonder if she is 

oing to marry him when her husband has been 
Sead longer ?” : 

“Perhaps,” returned Maude, carelessly. “I 
wish she had asked us to go and see her, Vi; it 
would be such a relief to see a drawing-room 
again ; but I suppoze she thought we were not 
good enough fer her to associate with,” 

But Vi would not allow this. 

“JT am sure Mrs. Eden is too nice to despise us 
because we are poor. Perhaps she thought we 
should not care to go anywhere in our deep 
p.ourning.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Sprinc had come with its beautiful promise. 
The May sunshine was warming the flowers into 
life and making the whole world seem. bright and 
joyous—the whole world, but not all the people 
in it, 

The two victims found life additionally painful 
as the last days of May passed away. 

Mr. Anson ‘had gone away on a three months’ 
visit to his niece, so. there was an end of Vivlet’s 
occupation. 

The pictures had long since been completed 
and paid for. “ 

The sisters had carned between them nine 
pounds, They had been in London perhaps ten 
weeks, and their little store was Cwindling away 
so rapidly that insensibly the po r girls were 
curtailing their expenses and trying to spend as 
little as possible. , 

They had never spent. very much, but in the 
first few weeks. of their coming to Charlotte- 
square they had had things they now looked on 
as. luxuries—a fire in their bedroom, a glass of 
wine with their dinner, a chicken occasionally, or 
a bit of fish—no very ruinous extravagance, buat 
still a scale of expenditure which explains how, 
with the sums spent on advertisements anit 
registration fees, their little store had decreased 
until, even with the very last peony drawn out 
of the savin:s bavk, there were only five pounds 
in their joint purse. 

To do her justice, Hannah Dobson had never 
“made” anything out of the twins; indeed, 
during the London. season, she might have let 
their rooms for far more than the rent they paid 
her. 

She contrived for them to the best-of her 
ability, and tried hard to make thcir money £9 
as far as possible ; but long custom made it im 
pessible for her to regard the girls as other 
than her “master’s daughters.” She deemed 
things indispensable for them, that she woulll 
cheerfully have gone without herself, and so was 
perhaps not the most economical of advisers. 

Only five pounds! . 

The two girls looked at each other. Breakfast 
had been removed. They had told Havnah they 
should not be home to dinner. They were often 
“out” to that meal now, which meant that a 
penny bun and a glass of water constituted their 
midday repast, 4 : 

“Something must be done,” said Maude, with 
the sharp querulous tone of a spirit weary anil 
troubled by many cares. “ We can’t go on like 
this, or it will end in the workhouse.” : 

“Oh, Maudiel” and Vi clung to her sister 
with the entreaty of despair, “ won’t you leb 
me write to Mrs. Carlyle?” [ 

“ And beg of her——. No,I thank you.” 

“T do not mean that ; but she would help us 
to get employment, and, Maudie, we must co 
something.” ; 

“When we went to see Mrs. Carlyle she behave:t 
most cruelly,” said Maude, irritably ; “she actu- 
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ally told me I had done a wicked thing to refuse 
Sir Richard Davenant’s charity, and I should live 
to be sorry for it.” 

Violet: had already reached the state of mind 
predicted by their kind old friend; but she 
deemed it best net to confess it. 

“T told her then,” went on Maude, “however 
much I might need help [ shouldn't come to her, 
and I mean to keep my word.” 

“ But what shall we do?” 

“Move into cheaper lodgings at once. We 
ought to havedone it long ago. One room in a 
different part of London might be had for five or 
six shillings a week.” 

“But Hannah is so kind to us; and when Mr. 
Anson comes back, and I sing to him again, that 
will nearly pay the rent.” 

“Mr, Anson isn’t coming back till September ; 
Hannah told me so. We had better sell! every- 
thing we don't want and move into a cheaper 
lodging ; that’s all I can thiuk of.” 

“ But e 

“Violet,” cried Maude, angrily. “I don’t want 
to make you share my poverty. Go to Mrs. 
Carlyle if you like and live on her charity. I 
dare say she'll keep you for several months ; or 
you might write to Sir Richard and tell him you 
repented your refusal, and would be grateful for 
his bounty. Only, remember, if you do these 
things J will never speak to you again,” 

“ When shall you speak to Hannah ?” 

“To-morrow, when I pay the rent. Now, Vi, 
which is itto be. Do you keep with me?” 

“T shall never leave you,” said the younger 
twin, gravely ; “ never while I live.” 

Mrs. Dobson was at first incredulous at the 
notice she received, then grieved, and finally 
augry. 

As soon as she had taken in the fact that the 
twins were seriously intending to leave her she 
begged and entreated them to atay, and leave 
the rent till brighter times came. 

When this was refused she offered to let them 
their present bedroom without the parlour ; but 
as Maude saw perfectly the latter room would be 
useless to the landlady by itself she refused. 

At last Mrs. Dobson grew fairly indignant. She 
had nursed the girls as children, perhaps she felt 
she had a right to help them, and was really hurt 
at their conduct, for she went into a temper and 
declared that go they shouldn't. 

She'd speak to Mr. Carlyle, and if that were no 
use, she’1 go all the way to Stoke, and tell Sir 
Kichard Davenant himself what cruel straits the 
girls were reduced to. 

Maude retired to the bedroom and locked her- 
sclf in. Violet cried herself into a headache, and 
was lying on the sofa fairly worn out, when Mrs. 
Dobson, dressed in her Sunday best, started on 
her mission to the lawyer, and two minutes after 
Maude appeared with a grave resolution on her 
beautiful face, 

“I’ve packed everything,” she said, quickly, 
“and we had better be off before Hannah gets 
back. We can leave the rent on the table. Of 
course Mr, Carlyle couldn’t really interfere with 
us, but a scene with him would be very unplea- 
sant, and I don’t feel as if 1 could stand it.” 

“But, Maude, where can we go?” 

“Somewhere near Victoria Station. I believe 
rooms are very cheap there. Come, you had 
better get ready !” 

Violet did one thing, of which she did not tell 
her sister. She left a few affectionate lines, thank- 
ig Hannah for all her kindness. 

Then she quietly followed Maude downstairs, 
and waited in the hall with their goods, while 
her sister fetched a cab. 

“ Missis ’ll never forgive me, Miss Violet,” said 
Mrs. Dobson’s little servant, “coulda’t you wait 
till she came back nohow ?”” 

“T'm afraid not, Jane ; but I've left a note for 


Mrs. Dobson, and she won't b'ame you.” 
* + * * 





Richard Bruce Davenant did not accompany 


| Mr. Bruce took to visiting the blind gentle- 
man in Mrs. Dobson's drawing-room pretty often, 
and generally arrived on the evenings when 
Violet Davenant was reading to Mr. Anson, and 
by degrees the girl learned to regard him as a 
friend; she believed he was poor, and there was a 
pleasant consciousness he at least would not try 
to patronize her, and so she took to telling him 
of her hopes and fears, and Dick's blood boiled at 
the story of the twin’s struggle, even while he 
had no idea how to help them. 

After Mr. Anson went down to Stoke the young 
doctor had no longer an excuse for haunting No. 
3, Charlotte-square. 

He waited a whole fortnight, and then a 
bamper of fruit and flowers having arrived from 
Davenant Hall, be decided he might, without 
offending even Maude, offer a basket of atraw- 
berries and a bunch of roses to the girls, who, 
for the first time in their lives, were spending a 
summer in London. 

“Come in, Sir, do,” said Mra. Dobson, respect- 
fully, “ it will do my heart good to tell someone, 
and I do think you'd a kindly interest in my poor 
young ladies,” 

The strange fear which these words brought 
to .Dick’s heart might have warned him his 
interest in Violet was not so ‘‘ cousinly " as he 
supposed, but he only said hoarsely, 

“Surely the Misses Davenant are not ill?” 

Mrs. Dobson poured out her story of how they 
had given her notice, and actually taken flight 
while she was gone to try and invoke Mr. Carlyle's 
aid in persuading them to remain. 

“Tm comfortably off, Sir, and if they hadn't 
paid me a penny for months [ could have got 
along, and now to think of those two children 
(they're but little more), alone in a cheap London 
lodging, it makes my heart ache.’’ 

“ And you've no idea where they are ? "’ 

She shook her head. 

“They've been gone ten days, Sir, and I've 
heard nothing. But I’m sure of one thing, if 
they were getting om better they'd have written. 
They're fond of me, Sir, Miss Violet especially, 
and they'd not have grudged the trouble of 
writing if they’d good news to tell.” 

“Can yeu keep a secret, Mrs. Dobson!” 

The good woman nodded. 

“I've kept a many in my time, Sir, but if you're 
going to tell me you liked Miss Violet, why it's 
no secret to me at all. I've seen it all along, and 
I only wish you'd have spoken out before it was 
too late.” 

Dick sighed. 

“Your sagacity is nob at fault, Mrs. Dobson, 


you—lI have known your young ladies under the 
name of Bruce, because I myself dared not tell 
them I was Richard Bruce Davenant, their 
cousin’s son and heir.” 

“Well to be sure, and you've a look of the 
family about you, Sir, but then if only you'd 
have persuaded your father to help those 
children.” 

“ He offered them four hundred a year each. 
He would have offered a home with us, but he 
knew it would be refused ; as it is I've rarely read 
anything more insulting than Maude Davenant’s 
reply.” 

“ Well, Sir, she’s rare and proud, but if you'd 
known her before their trouble, you'd have called 
her a sweet creature.” 

“T will leave you my address, and you must 
let me know the moment you hear anything of 
my cousins.” ; 

But after all Dick himself was to be the first 
person to hear of the missing girls. One evening, 
about a week later, as he was walking home from 
Victoria station, he saw a slight figure in front 
of him which made him start, and hurry on to 
catch her before she eluded him. 

“Violet!” 
| But was that Vivlet? She looked worn and 





his family to Stoke when they took possession of,| haggard, her pretty face was white and tired; she 


the Hall. 
To begin with, his profession needed him to re 
main in London, and dearly as he loved his sister 


| carried in her hand a heavy travelling cloak 
; which Dick well remembered seeing among her 
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things cn that never forgotten journey from 


Mary, he felt he could hardly bear tu see her reign | Stoke. 


as mistress of Davenant, while the twins were in 
such straits. 


[natinct told him what she was going to do 
| wih the cluak, and he knew things must have 


but that is not the secret I was going to trust to |, 





gone woree and worse with the sisters if they had 
to sell their clothing for bread. 

“ Why did you run away from Mrs, Dobson ? ” 
he asked gently. ‘‘ How is your sister ?"’ 

“ Dying,” and the girl's voice faliered “Oh, 
Mr. Bruce, thank heaven I have met you, I would 
have come to you had I kuown where to find 
you. You are a doctor, and you won't mind our 
being too poor to pay you, you will come and see 
Maude ?” 

“T will come this very minute. Oh child,” and 
there was deep emotion in his voice, “ you.don’t 
know how I have sought you ; you must never 
hide yourself from me again.” 

Dick shuddered when he saw the house and its 
loud-voiced virago of a landlidy who told him 
frankly her living would be ruined if anyone 
died in her lodgings, and, danger or not, the sick 
girl must leave that very night. 

“ All right,” said Dick, with the quiet, earnest 
manner which always made itself felt. “I am 
a physician, and I'll see to that, now let me go 
upstairs.” 

It was an attic miserably furnished, and a 
falling off indeed in comfort from Mrs. Dobson's 
cosy rooms, but Dick took courage as he looked 
at Maude; she was terribly ill, but, he thought, 
not dying. 

“ How very lucky Molly is in town to-day,” 
was his first thought, then he said gently to 
Violet, — 

“Tt is rheumatic fever and a very bad case ; 
but with good nursing I thiuk we can pull her 
through. Fortunately, she is unconscious, 60 you 
can act as you like without consulting her. She 
must be moved from here at once.” 

“But where?” asked Violet, piteously, ‘ we 
have no money, and no lodging-house keepers 
would take in anyone so ill.” 

“My sister, Mra. Eden, is in London. She 
came up this morning for two or three days. I 
know she will take you both in.” 

“Ts Mus. Eden your sister !—but we have vo 
claim on her.” 

“Violet,” said Dick, gently, “this is no time 
for deception. We both feel you and Maude 
have a strong claim on us. My sister, because in 
her ‘ girlhood’s days she was another. Miss 
Davenant, and I because my true name is Richard 
Bruce Davenant, your cousin!” 

Violet was too bewildered to take it in, and 
he went on ewiftly,— 

“ Little girl, you have suffered sorely enough 
through pride. Let us help you now. When 
Maude recevers you shall go away and be two 
victims again if you insist; but now you must 
not refuse the care on which her life depends.” 





CHAPTER V. AND LAST. 


A tovety July day and Maude fairly con- 
valescent, lay on the sofa in Molly Eden's 
boudoir, with her hostess sitting by her. 

“You have saved my life,” said the beautiful 
girl, gently. ‘“ You have taught me someone 
cared for us even in our poverty. Oh, Mrs. 
Eden, you and your brother have been like good 
angels to Vi and me.” : 

“Dick and [,have only done our best,’ said 
Molly, “ but if you think you owe me anything, 
I have a great favour to ask you, and if you 
grant it, you will make me quite happy.” 

“T would do anything in the world for you. I 
believe I would even try and like Sir Richard 
Davenant. He can’t be so horrid as we thought 
since you and Mr. Bruce speak so well of him.” 

“Maude, Sir Richard is my father. My 
brother is Richard Bruce Davenant, and his 
whole future happiness depends upon his winning 
your sister Violet. I believe the child loves him, 
but she seems to think it disloyal to you to 
marry a man you regird as your despoiler.” 

Maude looked bewildered. 

“You mean that this house is Sir Richard's, 
and I owe everything to him.” 

“T mean that my father only wants to be 
friends with you and Violet. Except Dick and 
myself, his own children are scattered far and 
wide ; he asks nothing better, dear, than to giye 
his cousin's girls the place of daughters in their 
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old home, and a suitable provision when they go 
from it to a husband’s care.” 

“But I have been so horrid. You see I 
thought Vi and I were so badly used.” 

“So you were,” agreed Molly, “from your 
view, but we wanted to make it up to you. My 
father could not restore you Davenant; but 
from the moment Sir Denis died he meant 
to take care of you. Maude, the Hall looks so 
lovely in its summer beauty, wen’t you let by- 
gones be bygones, and say 1 may take you and 
Vi home with me next week.” 

Maude hesitated. 

“You don’t understand—there is another 
reason why I can’t bear to go to Stoke.” 

“Tthink I can. My dear, Captain Dugdale 
sent in his papers last month. He has married 
an Ameriean widow of large property, and will 
spend most of his future in New York.” 

The two victims went home to Stoke the 
following week, and a little later when the 
golden corn was ripe Violet was married in the 
old village church to Richard Bruce Davenant. 
She and her husband live chiefly in London, 
where the doctor is making rapid strides in his 
profession. 

Maude stayed some years the sunshine of Sir 
Richard’s home, then when she was a beautiful, 
gracious woman of seven and twenty she married 
the newly-appointed Rector of Stoke and settled 
Jown close to the Hall. Mr. Armstrong pos- 
sessed no private means, but Sir Richard settled 
a handsome portion on Maude, and so the young 
couple began life with a sufficient income, and 
the Rector’s wife was a far happier woman than 
the American widow whose gold had won Keith 
Dugdale’s feeble faney. Mrs. Armstrong has 
but one child, a daughter, a tiny fair-haired child 
who is already the liege lady of Bruce Davenant’s 
heart. Violet is well pleased at the pretty fancy 
that if the attachment ripens some day in the 
distant future her boy may take her pretty niece 
heme to Davenant Hall. 

But the twins do naj often look so far ahead, 
they are too happy in the present to troable 
about the future. They have never forgotten 
the weeks they spent alone in London, nor the 
sorrows which tried them so terribly when they 
believed themselves the Two Victims, 


[THE END.] 








ALL German soldiers must learn to swim. 
Some of them are so expert that, with their 
clothing on their heads, and carrying guns and 
ammunition, they can swim streams several 
hundred yards in width. 

THE inhabitants of the Andaman Islands are 
the smallest race of known human beings, that is, 
taken on an average. The height of a full-grown 
Andamandi seldom exceeds three and a half feet, 
and few weigh over sixty-five pounds. They are 
zaid to be marvellously swift on foot, as well as 
being possessed with extraordinary powers of 
endurance, The few travellers who occasionally 
visit the islands avoid contact with the dwarfs as 
far as poesible, partially on account of their 
extreme filthiness, but principally on account of 
their warlike dispositions and their haudiness 
with poisoned spears. 

Lonpon contains the largest cab rank in the 
world, namely, at Waterloo Siation, the terminus 
of the L. and 8. W. R. It extends from York- 
road, underneath the railway arches, up to the 
arrival platform, and is a quarter of a mile in 
length. More than one thousand cabs are called 
in the course of twenty-four hours. This is the 
only rank where the system of privileged cabs 
does not exist, but is open to all comers on pay- 
ment of a toll of one penny, so long as there is 
space on the rank. According to the report of 
the Commissioner of Police there would be, if all 
the London cabs were put in a line, a total length 
of forty-four miles of cabs, and yet in London 
there is only standing room for twenty-three 
miles of cabs, leaving twenty-one miles always 
crawling about. There are upwards of 14,000 
licenses issued to cab-drivers every year in 
London, although there are not more than 12,000 
cabs in general use. 





A BRAVE HEART. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


LeAM GREATOREX had been a litile doubtful, 
and even nervous, at first as to how Justina would 
receive her unexpected overture of fiiendship and 
her extraordinary desire to make amends of all 
her former rudeness and dislike. It bad in truth 
cost the proud hard woman many ao bitter 
moment before she could so far humble herself 
even in mockery, but the events of the past few 
months had wrought a great change in Leam. 
Her late-born love—if so fair a name eould be 
given to the hot flood of passion and of ambitious 
desire that filled her every thought—her jealousy, 
her hatred had come upon her so overwhelmingly 
that things were almost natural to her now that 


before would have been absolutely impossible. 

The real beginning of this metamorphosis 
dated from that evening at Croome Hall when 
Leam had accepted Mr. St. Leger’s eseort to find 
her carriage standing far dowm the dark avenue. 
The words that had been spoken that night had 
worked an instantaneous change in the woman’s 
burning heart. The sullen weight of hopeless- 
ness was suddenly charged with a fire of brilliant 
hope of malicious joy, of a satixfaction greater 
even than her hate had ever pictured to her. 

St. Leger had not misread Leam Greatorex’s 
nature ; it was all he had imagined, and he felt 
as he opened out his nefarious scheme te her that 
he was able to play upon her stronz, passionate 
emotions as easily as his fingers could play upon 
@ musical instrument. 

It would have been hard to have explained 
exactly why St. Leger had allowed himself to 
run the risk of bringing exposure and failure on 
his echeme. Had he been a less keen student of 
human nature he never would have apened out 
such confidences to Leam, more especially as her 
aid was by no means necessary to the fulfilment 
of the plot. 

But leaning as he did upon the follies and 
weaknesses and vices, and even virtues of the rest 
of his fellow creatures, St. Leger had conceived 
the idea of drawing Leam Greatorex into this 
present business, not only for a sense of personal 
satisfaction and amusement in watching her 
proud individuality sink down to his level, the 
level she had regarded with such contempt, but 
there was always in this man’s creed a distinct 
advantage to be gained by getting some such 
person as thiy young woman into the realm of his 
unscrupulous power to be used eventually for his 
own pecuniary and social advancement. 

Blinded by her hate and jealousy, Leam fell 
immediately into the trap laid for her by this 
human snarer. She forgot in her rush of 
exultation at what he laid before her to give vent 
to the contempt and disgust that at other times 
and under other auspices would have come from 
her so naturally and vigorously. 

She forgot all, except that the girl she loathed 
so fiercely was about to taste of the same pain 
and disappointment as herself, and her heart 
leaped with a sullen and unwomanly delight as 
she realized the pain that lay in store for 
Justina, 

St. Leger had been careful to keep the matter 


of blackmail out of his confession, Leam had 
only asked him one direct question. 
“What is your motive in this? Why do you 


desire such a thing to happen?” 

“TI have a score against her too big to be 
settled by simple means,” the liar had answered 
easily. “I have sworn long ago to be even with 
her, and I shall keep my oath.” 

Leam had accepted this statement quietly—as 
a matter of fact she had been too lost in her own 
feeling that she did not give much heed to his 
attitude or real motive. Had she been her usual 
cold, calculating, shrewd self, she must have gone 
through an agony of humilistion in realizing 
that this man had gleaned her secret from 
her heart so easily and had dared to presume on 
the knowledge he had got by suggesting to her 
to descend to his level and mingle her interests 
with his, 





Leam was not herself then, nor had she once 
regained her old self after that interview. 

She was possessed with a sort of fever! she 
could rest nowhere. As soon as she heard that 
Justina had gone away, as soon as the excite- 
ment and bustle of the threaticals was all over, 
she began to have a knging to be away also, 
Things must be at a standst:ll for a little while. 
Despite the sunshine of hope that lived now in 
Basil’s eyes, there could be no possibility of his 
hope fiuding immediate fulfilment. A few 
months, at least, must elapse before a thought of 
marriage could be permitted. Leam had a sneer, 
of eourse, for Justina’s attitude in this matter. 

“She will pose for a little while and play the 
sorrowing widow, but it will not last. She will 
come back again before long, and then we shail 
hear there is an engagement, and then——” 

Leam’s face flushed and grew very white, 
despite the savage joy, the eager satisfaction that 
thought of the future gave her. She could not 
subdue the hot, jealous ageny that pierced her 
heart as she called up the pieture of that 
betrothal. There was no sorrow, no shadow, no 
pain she, did not desire to deal out to Justina. 

“T want her te suffer as I suffer,” she said to 
herself between her teeth ; and even as she said 
it, she knew thatthongh the darkest mental 
misery must and would come upon Justina when 
the blow fell, yet that she would sill possess a 
something as consolation that Leam could never 
possess, Separated or together Basil's love 
weuld remain te Justina not for a little while, 
but for always, growing, perhaps, only greater be- 
canse of the sorrow that stood between them. 
This thought wasa new spur to the woman’s 
jealousy —to the restless, eager hate she fostered 
80 carefully. 

She found the solitude of Croomehurst unbear- 
able. There was always a chance ready for her 
to go away when she so desired. Leam had a 
small world of tashionable relatives and friends, 
whose houses were always open to her. She had, 
therefore, only to give orders to her maid to pre- 
pare for a departure, and this she decided upon 
deing without delay. 

Life in her mother’s home was absolutely not 
possible to her, at all events, until some more 
definite step had been taken in the future of these 
two, who dwelt now so unceasingly in her 
thoughts. She preferred, also, to be away from 
all chance of constant meeting with Molly. Hal 
there been in Leam’s mind the faintest of faint 
hopes of herself with Basil Fothergill, she might, 
perhaps, have borne with all sorts of discomfort 
because of this hope ; but knowing only too well 
now that though they might live as near neigh- 
bours throughout the rest of their two lives, and 
yet never grow more to one another than they 
now were, Leam had not the patience or the 
courage to wait out the time in the quietness and 
monotony of London. 

There was a general scattering in Croomehurst 
after Molly’s theatricals were over. 

The house-party at the Hut was broken up im. 
mediately, and the Earl of Dunchester followed 
swiftly on his departing guests. Lady Sartoris had 
earried off Justina ; Mr. St. Leger had disappeared, 
unconsciously, it must be confessed, to Leain’s re- 
lief, and at the very time that Leam announced 
her forthcoming visit to town, Basil determined 
to leave his home also, 

Leam saw him several times in London. He 
seemed to be possessed of the same restful spirit 
as herself ; he wandered about hither and thither 
with no desire but to let the days of this 
necessary separation from Justina pass fleetly, 
and bring the hour of his happiness nearer anid 
closer. 

It could hardly have been said when and how 
the idea had first come to Leam to make a pre- 
tence of friendship with Justina, Perhaps her ori- 
ginal feeling had been a sort of yearning to stand 
wellin Basi! Fothergill’s eyes—this, of course, can- 
not be asserted, but it was notunnatural. Then, 
as the weeks went by, and Leam gradually began 
to learn something of Justiva’s attitude to Basil, 
then came the fear that the jealous exultation she 
was desiring so much might be postponed still fur- 
ther if the matter was not helped along by other 
hands, 

Leam never believed in Justina’s determination 
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to deny herself ulterly the happiness Basil longed 
to give so freely. Once again she found cause to 
sneer at Justina, and at the unselfish and high- 
minded motives that actmated the girl in this 
vital time of her life. Leam was too selfish, too 
worldly to comprehend the nobility of Justina’s 
nature and character. 

“ Always a pose,” she said to herself ; and then, 
a3 she looked on Basil’s troubled face, she added 
bitterly: “But whata clever creature she is! 
This pretence of withdrawing herself only makes 
her the more valuable !” 

Then the moment came wher Leam felt she 
must know for herself exactly how things were, 
and swallowing the pride and all her complex 
feelings, which sprang rict-like within her at the 
very thought of approaching Justina, she eat 
down’ and wrote that little note that brought such 
surprise; and in a sense euch pleasure to our poor, 
shadowed heroine. 

Generous in the truest sense of the word, 
always eager aud ready to recognise the good and 
beautiful in human nature, Justina forgot in this 
moment not only the actual ind:gnity Leam had 
put upon her, but also all those distressing sen- 
sations that against herself had been wont to 
come when she had been brought in contact 
with Miss Greatorex, and learnt so surely how 
great was Leam’s dislike and objection to her. 

Justina never tried to see beyond this offer of 
friendship never doubted its sincerity or its 
weaning. 

She explained it all very simply to herself. 

Tt is a proud, hard, cold nature; but it is a 
just one. She did me a wrong, and even though 
it hurts her to acknowledge this tu herself, she 
will acknowledge it and make me all the amends 
in her power. I am sorry she has done it, and yet 
I am glad, for I like to know she is true to her 
own honour and her better self.” And there was 
another thought that came into the young sor 
rowful heart as these passed—a thought that 
iningled Leam’s name with that other that was 
the only music in life to her. 

“When time has -gone—when he—he—has 
forgotten me, as he must furget ”—her hands had 
pressed themselves to her pale lips as she had 
forced herself to contemplate this possibility — 
“when this shall be—he will turn to her again ; 
he will look to her for consolation—for com- 
yanionship—for sympathy. I am glad to know 
her as she really is—glad to know he will not 
look— in vain,” 

It was a short and not disagreeable interview 
that took place between them in Lady Sartoris’s 
little drawing-room, Justina, worn with inces- 
sant work—for to escape from the thorns that 
beset her path she had plunged deeper and 
deeper into literary toil—had lost some of her 
beauty to the eyes of the woman who watched 
her so closely. 

“T saw Sir Basil a few days ago,” Leam raid 
abruptly, as she rose to go. “ He telis me he has 
not been fortunate enough to see you, Mrs, 
Seaton.” 

Justina grew many shades paler, and Leam saw 
that her bands trembled. She made answer as 
steadily as she could. 

“No,” she said quietly ; “no, it has been un- 
lucky. I have been out each time he came.” 

Leam, smoothed the back of her well-fitting 
“love, 

“Oh! I daresay he will have a better chance 
enother time; he is gone to Ireland now, but 
returns the end of the week. You will doubtless 
see him then.” 

Justina smiled that faint shadowy smile. 

*T fear not,” she said, and her voice was not 
quite so steady. “I—I have decided to leave 
town, as: I-told you just now, Miss Greatorex, and 
I shall have gone out of London before Sir Basil 
is returned,” 

Leam looked at her narrowly ;, her heart beat 
e. little quickly. The expression on Justina’s face, 
the sound in Justina’s voice, so weary, so hopeless, 
yet so determined, forced her to see in this 
moment that she had made a mistake in one 
point at least. 

“This is not acting,” she said to herself; “ this 
is truth—she is absolutely sincere, she means to 
deny herself—she will refuse him—that is why 
she will not see him !” 





Against herself a wave of admiration passed 
over Leam’s mind for this slender, desolate young 
creature, whose creed of honour was greate: than 
all weakness or selfishness; and then a great 
flood of jealousy came and swept away the admi- 
ration. She had an unpleasant feeling of resent- 
ment that Justina should show herself so infi- 
nitely superior in one and everything. 

She gave a little laugh. 

“Oh! you are reckoning without your host, 
Mrs, Seaton. Remember there is Molly—she will 
not let you play hide-and-seek with her beloved 
brother in this kind of way. Mbolly is a very 
determined young person, you kuow,” 

“She is a very sweet and kind one,” Justina 
said ; but she was trembling, and her heart was 
beating fast. It was impossible to misunderstand 
the meaning of those last few words. When 
Leam had gone away, having taken an almost 
cordial farewell, Justina sat down in a corner of 
the drawing-room and thought out all that had 
been said. 

She saw now that she had not left Croome- 
hurst one day too soon, and that even now that 
she was gone out of his daily life there was any 
amount of trouble to be overcome. 

Molly had set her heart on seeing Basil happy. 
Justina knew this better day after day, and the 
sorrow and trouble only increased by the know- 
ledge, since it was to her that Molly looked to 
bring this long delayed happiness. 

Leam’s present attitude awoke a faint sense of 
surprise in the girl's breast. She had apoKen 
Basil’s name so easily, and touched on Molly’s 
aspirations so lightly that to connect any thought 
of annoyance with such things in Leam’s mind 
was simply impossible, and yet her woman's in- 
tuition had warned her so truly when first she 
had come in contact with Leam, and after events 
had proved also so truly how right her intuition 
had been. How was it, then, that now Leam 
should show so much indifference, nay, should 
suggest a sort of collaboration with Molly's 
desires for her brother’s happiness ? 

It was not comprehensive to Justina, but in 
one sense it gave her pleasure-—-for to have had 
to realize that Leam had been made mizerable 
for all time, even ever so unconsciously, through 
her doing, would have made the burden she had 
to bear still heavier and more difficult, 

The position was fast becoming too much for 
the girl; life with her aunt could not go on. 
She knew only too well that Lady Sartoris was 
more than impatient and angry with her ; if she 
stayed in London she must run the risk of meet- 
ing Basil, and that she had not strength to under- 
take. Molly, too, would in all probability come 
flying up to town if the present state of things 
continued much longer. The time was come fur 
her to go out into the shadows and corners of the 
world. All had been done as she desired. Sho 
had gone away from Croomehurst in the most 
satisfactorily conventional manner ; now let her 
do what she would she would bring no gossip or 
question upon the two she loved, She winced 
at the bare idea of running away from them, of 
turning her back on their tender affection and 
comforting friendship, but if she remained she 
knew she would fail; she knew she could not 
stand firm to the task she had set herself once 
Basil came into her life again; once she had 
heard the pleading of his love, felt the joy, that 
indescribable joy of his presence. Then Justina 
knew her strength, her purpose would go from 
her, and she would fall wearied, yet overwhelmed, 
with a passion of delight into the haven and com- 
fort of his strong arms, 

“And this must not be—no—no, it must not 
be. Shall I repay his love by so much weakness? 
The past cannot be wiped out. I am no fit wife 
for him. The shadow of a shame, of wrong, of sin 
will hang over him for ever if I go to Basil—if I 
become his wife. I shall still have bad the shadow 
of this shame upon me; and I shall bring dis. 
honeur upon him too, Ah! sometimes,” Justina 
cried as she rose and paced the little drawing- 
room ; “sometimes it is all too hard ; the temp- 
tation is so great, the longing too strong, I get 
confused ; I begin tu doubt ; am I right ? am I 
strong? Basil is my love, I have never, never 
loved before ; but Rupert was my husband, and 
Rupert was a thief—-a forger. Shall——!’ She 





broke off in her thoughts, her head was throbbing, 
her heart beating so violently as to make her feel 
faint and weak, “If I could have peace,” she 
whispe ed to herself, “ peace—and forgetfulness ; 
the fight is so long—never, never ceasing. When 
first I came away I thought I had grasped it all ; 
I thought dark and horrible as it was to bear, 
that there was no more to come ; but now—now 
there is this new trouble ; this knowledge that I 
may spoil his life's happiness, even though I spare 
his honour, And he is so good—he is so tender, 
he loves me ; must I return his love by utter 
silence? Must I go from him, leaving him with- 
out a word, without a single sign to let, him know 
he is my world—my life—my soul !——” 

She stood with her hands held close to her 
heart for a long mument in utter rilence; then, as 
the closing of the hall door and the sound of 
voices on the stairs proclaimed the entrance of 
her aunt and cousins, Justina turned and went 
hurriedly up to her own room again. She must 
have solitude to beat out the solution of this last 
and worst problem that had come to her all at 
once, 

et 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Tux day following Leam’s visit to Justina, a 
letter reached Miss Greatorex by the first post. 
Leam opened it languidly, and then she frowned, 
It was from St. Leger, and was the first sign she 
had received from him since that remarkable 
night at Croome Hall. 

Mr. St. Leger merely wrote begging for the 
favour of an interview. Lost in, the whirl and 
tempest of her own thoughts, and away from all 
direct communication. or intercourse with this 
man, she had not been troubled with many 
qualms or disagreeable feelings where he was 
concerned ; she had only remembered him as the 
means through and by which the revenge she 
desired would be ultimately brought to pass. 

The sight of this letter aroused for the first 
time Leam’s natural dislike to the association of 
herself in any active sense either with Mr. St. 
Leger or his designs. She was her old, proud, 
arrogant self for the space of a few moments, 
and had all intention during that time of writing 
curtly to the man end refusing his request ; and 
then she paused. 

After all he was doing nothing very extraordi- 
nary in asking to see her ; and then. things had 
drifted so far in her mind now that all that con- 
cerned this plot against Justina was of the 
deepest and most intense interest to her. 

*I shall be curious to know what view he will 
take of the position,” Leam said to herself, with 
a sneer curling her lip. “It wilt be rather diffi- 
cult to work a separation between Sir Basil and 
his betrothed, while the latter absolutely has no 
intention of becoming affianced, There is no use 
mistaking her. She is not pretending: she is in 
earnest. I am afraid it looks as though Mr. St. 
Leger will have to wait.a long time for the re- 
venge he desires,” 

It pleased Leam to play a part with herself and. 
with St. Leger. She had never given him to 
understand by word or sign that she approved of 
what he had told her. She had indeed parted 
from him that night in utter silence, St, Leger 
had, however, fully translated the meaning of that 
silence. An honourable and unbiased mind would 
have hastened to rebuke him, and to express in- 
dignation at his temerity in heranig approached 
with such a subject, Leam had, done none of 
these ; she had remained silent, and her silence 
Was an acquiesence, 

She wrote a very short reply to bis letter, and 
informed Mr. St. Leger she would: receive him 
the following day. ‘To her friends she made the 
confession that she expected a visitor. , 

“Nota very desirable one,” she said in her 
languid way: “only some one connected with a 
publisher who is coming to see me on business.” 

Leam had a taste for dabbling in literature, s0 
this explanation was quite sufficient. 

“You must get good terms out of him, my 
dear,” her hostess cried, a brisk, busy woman in 
the highest ranks of society ;, “ publishers want 
everything for nothing,” 

Leam smiled, 
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* Oh! it is not & question of money,” she said 
slowly, “it is a matter of personal ambition and 
satisfaction.” 

“ Well, you shall have the library to yourselves, 
and I hope good will come of the interview,” was 
the response, and, consequently, when Mr. St. 
Leger dashed up to the door in a hansom and 
vang the bell, Leam was waiting for him in a 
large, cosy room, scented with innumerable 
groups of flowers. 

Mr, St. Leger greeted the tall, proud form with 
an airy courtesy. 

“Tam delighted to see you, my ‘dear Mise 
Greatorex. 30 d of you to let me come,’ 
he cried, as he extended his hand. 

Leartiwas as frigid as she knew. how. Seen to- 
clay, St. Leger had a decidedly seedy and disrepu- 
table appearance; his face looked worn, too, and 
worried. 

Her while: instinct of: refised 1 shrank 
from himy: The full depth of the ion she 
had permitted came to. Leam now. She was 
aghast at what she had done, and where she 
stood in the,estimation of this man, 

St. Leger saw-all that was passing in her mind, 
but he took no notice of it. Time was going on, 
and he was eager to see the beginning of that 
po that, was to bring such a mn harvest to 

iim. 

He had) Spatted something to have progressed 
by then. ke was not long, i in one way singe, the 
report of Rw rt Seaton’s death had arrived, but 
long enough Pimsome sigu to have 
that the marriage on which a0 much wae 
had been at least suggested as being a fact. at mo)» 
very distant date. ae 

Both Justina and Fothergill’s movements: had: 
been watched, but as the time passed and nothing } to 
appeared to happen, St. Leger had grown. impa- 
tient. 

“T will go to her ; she is sure to know. I must 
find out exactly how the land lies, so that I may 
know how to act.” 

Leam’s exceedingly cold reception did not in the 
least embarrass Mr. St. Leger. He understood 
her so well ; and he had not spoken half a dozen 
words to her before he was well assured that, 
though her manner was so unsympathetic, the 
fiame of her hate and jealousy was by no means 
diminished—in fact, was, if anything, stronger 
than it had been before. 

“ She hates me as she despises herself, but she 

will go through with it,” was his shrewd thought 
as he sat there talking in his plausible fashion. 

“‘ What is there a woman mad with Saleuey will 
not do? When TI first gave her this news, I had 
no definite purpose in my mind, but now T shall 
begin to use her.. Iam gettiog tired of waiting, 
and being so tight, the sooner I touch some 
money the better Ishall be pleased, and my lady 
here must be spurred oa to bring about a. more 

satisfactory state of things as quickly as possible. 

T have. no doubt she will rise to the occasion 

if she is. properly worked |” 

And careful to keep all such thoughts well out 
of his conversation, .Mr, St. Leger adroitly led 
the subject into the paths he desired, Leam 
following him in a half resentful, but eager, way. 

It was true what he said. 

She did hate him, and she hated herself for 
being with hing, but her hatred of Justina was 
greater than all else, and to see open humiliation 
and misery fall upon this rival.of hers, there was 
very little Leam would hesitate to do, 


* + ~ * « 





Basil Fothergill, under any other circumstances, 
would, have found his. visitto Lord Dunchester 
an an exceedingly pleasant one. Had his mind been 

vt rest, and the happiness he go longed for even 
been shadowed as a. possibility in the future, he 
could not have failed to do otherwise than enjo 
the short sojourn he.made in. his friend’s Las 
couotry home, 

Even as it'was, worried and, troubled beyond 
expression by Justina’s. avoidance of him, Basil 
managed to find much satisfaction, and pleasure 
too, ia this his first, experience of Philip as a 
worker. 

He was, more than delighted that the young 
mina had flung off the foolish habits which he 
had parmitted so long, and which had threatened 





at one time to permanently spoil a charming 
nature, 

It was true the task that Lord Dunchester had 
set himself was neither an arduous nor a very 
glorious one, but it was a beginning to a good 
end, and Basil rejoiced most honestly to see the 
eagerness with which the young man flung him- 
self into the work of managing and farming the 
property, which his own negligence and the negli- 
gence of others had‘ allowed to fall into wasté 
and decay. 

“TF you go on ne min, 2 if you stick to 
it, you will make ata ip ‘all, I can 
‘assure you,” Sity said, “as they sat talking 
over everything the’ tia eve of his visit. 
* Mind you carry out-those suggestions I gaveyou. 
That farm, if property handled, will*bring you 
‘in at least a couple of, hundred a-year, and at 
this rate you will not only be a successful man, 
but a much rarer specimen: of your es 
Irish landlord: who’ makes his property pay, and 
pay well.” 

“T hope you will tell Molly all I am doing, - 


himself comfortable’ in his-ehair. 

“I think you.ought. to:write and tell her your- 
self,” Sir Basil remarked, with a smile. 

“Ont I want you totelhher; Fam not much 
use at blowing er trumpet, and I want her 
to know how well things are going.’ 


‘Sir Basil looked across. at the pleasant, manly 
face opposite. 
»“ Ts there any ial reason why Molly should 


‘ koow all this? 4 he asked, with his rare smile. 


© Lord Dunchester nodded his head. 
p-) “ Yea,”-he suswered, laconically ; and then, 
alter a pause, he added, “ because it is all owing 

her, . My goodness, ‘Basil, she did give me a 
drubbing one night ; she made me quite ashamed 
} of myself; she hit out so straight—that is just 
like Molly ; when she | hits she hits, and there is 
no mistake abovt it !’ 

“T am sure she never intended to hurt you,” 
Sir Basil said, with his smile still lingering. 

Lord Dunchester was most emphatic in his 
response,— 

“Hurt me! why, she did me all the good in 
the world. She roused me up; she showed me 
what an ass I was making of myself. I can 
never, never thank her enough for all she did !” 

“Why, Phil, you are getting quite eloquent, 
and all about my little Molly, too!” 

“Look here, Basil,” the young man said, fling- 
ing away his cigar. “I want you to let me say that 
some day I want you to give her to me, when I 
am worthy of her—Heaven bless her—to be my 
wife and my own dear little Molly. I know I’m 
not fit just yet, but you shall see. I mean to be 
a different fellow for her sake, and when I have 
proved I can be different, Basil, you will give her 
to me, won’t you, dear old chap?” 

Basil stretched out his hand and clasped the 
other. 

“And to think I have never seen anything of 
this! What a blind man I have been! Give 
her to you? Yes, Philip, my boy; right 
willingly I will give her to you if,” this rather 
shyly, ‘ Molly consents to be given. This is a 
neceasary part of the bargain, you know.” 

Lord Dunchester coloured faintly. 

“ Oh, I think that is all right—at least, I hope 
it is. She—she knows she is more to me than all 
the world, and I don’t fancy she is vexed at 
knowing this. It is awfully good of you, Basil. 
I feel I don’t deserve such a gift; but by 
Heaven’s help I will prove myself worthy of it— 
not for a@ little while, but as long as I shall 
live.” 

“TI do not doubt it. I know you will,” Sir 
Basil said, quietly, as they once again clasped 
hands, and then, in the custom of men, they left 
sentiment behind, and continued their more 
prosaic and matter-of-fact conversation. 

The next day Basil Jeft Ireland, avd early the 
following day afier that he found himself iu 
London. His one eager thought, as soon as he 
was arrived at his hotel and had indulged in the 
luxury of making a fresh toilet, was to try and 
see Justina, 

Not even yet would Basil admit to himself the 
truth that Justina had been so anxious he should 
immediately gathe-. 





Lord Dunchester said, as he-lit a:cigar and made- 





Seeing no sort of barrier or objection to their 
marriage, Basil was only waiting with all the 
patience he could muster for a certain time to 
pass before he could speak openly to the lovely 
young creature who was his heart, kis soul, his 
very life itself. He had been disappointed and 
hurt a little by the fact that she would not see 
him. He could not even guess at all the misery 
she was enduring. 

To ‘imagine that the sin and shame that was 
buried in Rupert Seaton’s grave was being un- 
earthed by and put between them as an im- 
passable batriér’was something that did not even 
étiter/ the*man's*mind. He accepted Justina’s 
preseht attitideasbeing a right one in a sense, 
though hisover’s heart throbbed and. y+arned to 
be'onee again ity hér'presence, to hold her at last 
in A arms-Aiiisdear, his love, his precious 
wife Fite 

As he sdtpotidering whether he should go 
withoud delayrtovLady Sartoris’s house or weit 
for amhour or so-to-pass,the waiter brought him 
upa eens rile teeta two or three 







lines. hers, 

It wasthesm Greatores‘e-eand, and on it she 
had written,» Ee a 

“T have just called, and: returned 
from Ireland. If you are: j ewill you 


come down and speak tome #”?; 

Sir Basil enatebed- up - ant ran dawn 
the staire ike boy. He could not have told 
why, but this message from Leam excited him in 
a strange sort of way. He felt, without being 
told, that had something to tel! him about 
Justina, He knew she had. intended calling on 
Justina, and be had not seen her since, 

Leam was looking very handsome in- some 
pretty spring costume, with one of the big hats 
she affected frequently on her dark, regal head. 
She smiled faintly as he came, but she was very 
pale. She was alone in the carriage. 

“This is good of you,” she said. “TI hope you 
do not think me very unconventional, Sir Basil, 
but the truth is I was so eager tosce you. I 
was obliged to call at your hotel to ascertain if 
you had returned.” 

“T came back an hour ago.” Basil’s eyes were 
full of questions, “Shall I come and see you at 
Pont-street, or can you say what you have to say 
here, and now ?” 

“T can say it here and now,” Leam answered. 
She turned her eyes away froin his eager, hand- 
some face. She suffered intensely in this 
moment, “It is not very much to ray,” she 
went on, after a little pause, and her voice was 
dry and not quite easy, “and yet—it is fulk of 
importance to you, Sir Basil—and to another !” 

Basil did not reply at once. His face had grown 
more grave now, and he was a little pale. 

“Is this other some one who is connected with 
me?” he asked when he did speak. 

“Connected ?” Leam repeated, questioningly. 
“Yes, I think Iam wrong wken I say Mrs. Seaton 
is connected with you in sympathy and in friend- 
ship if nothing else.” Before he could say any- 
thing, Leam had gone on more quickly. “I beg 
you will forgive me, Sir Basil, if I seem at all im- 
pertinent or unduly officious. I know I have no 
right to interfere in such a delicate matter, and 
yet ’—she broke off—;“‘and yet,” she said, very 
hurriedly, “ it is the task of every woman to try 
and work some good, if possible. I—I did ill once, 
as, alas! you know, Sir Basil ; but I have been 
most freely forgiven ; and for the memory of 
that sweet action I desire now to work some hap- 
piness, some sunshine in her life. I have had 
several conversations with her, and I have found 
out her secret. Do you know why she has re- 
fused to see youeach time you have called at the 
house?” 5 

Basil said “ no,” in a quiet voice. He was full 
of a nervous fear—a nervous excitement—he 
scarcely knew what lay before him. 

“ She has determined it is her duty to do this, 
She has determined of her own free will she will 
uever see you again. Oh! she has told me 
nothing of this; but she is so simple, so inno- 
cent, one can read her heart of .hearts—one can 
see the great love struggling with the determiua- 
tion she has made.” Leam had been staring 
straight before her, saying ail this as though she 
were repeating a lesson; now she turned sud- 
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BASIL STOOD LEANING ON THE CARRIAGE-DOOR. HE LOOKED LIKE A MAN TURNED TO STONE, 


denly and looked at him. “In another week's 
time Mre. Seaton will have sailed for Australia to 
join Rupert Seaton’s mother and family, unless 


“ Unless,” Basil repeated vaguely. The words 
she was telling him were difficult to grasp all 
at once. “Unless what?” he asked, waking 
suddenly from the misty cloud-like condition into 
which she had drifted. 

“ Unless you prevent her. There is no one who 
can prevent her but you, and even you may fail. 
She has taken this idea into her head, and it will 
grow and grow there. She imagines that dead 
man’s sin and dishonour will remain upon her— 
wi!ldo harm to any man who comes into her 
life. For this she has refused to see you—for 
this she will always deny herself to you—for this 
she will exile herself. and live out the rest of her 
life in a far-off Jand, unless you, and you alone 
take steps to prevent it.” 

3asil stood leaning on the carriage-door. He 
lecked like a man turned to stone. 

“It cannot be true,” he said, at last, his voice 
quite hoarse and different, “it cannot be true. It 
would be so cruel to go from me, to leave me 
without a word, when she knows all that is in my 
heart, when she knows that she is more than my 
life to me—my only joy, my very heaven. Oh! 
it cannot be—it should not be! I must ste her 
at once. She is over-wrought—she has had euch 
troubles,such mental suffering. When she will see 
me—but when and how will she see me? She 
denies herself to me. You have helped me so far 
in this matter, Leam ; help me still further, I en- 
treat you !” 

The woman’s face might have been marble for 
all the sign of warmth or life it gave. His agony 
of pain and fear, the fervent flood of his love had 
gone through and through her like a knife. 

She could not answer him al] at once. When 
she did speak her words came faintly. Had he 
been less immersed in his own feelings he must 
have read the change in her; but he could see 
nothing, hear nothing but the story she had just 
told him—the etory that Justina was about 





to leave him, to go from him now and for 
ever. 

“Tt is this very thing that has brought me to 
you,” Leam raid, io th.t dull, faint voice. “ Ihope 
I am not. gving to do anything that will cause you 
pain ; but I thought you might like to know that 
Mrs Seaton has promised to come and see me 
for half-an hour to-morrow. I got this promise 
from her with difficulty, and once I knew she 
would come I determined to let you know, Basil.” 
Leam smiled a faint smile. “All is fair in love 
and war, you know,” she said, with an attempt at 
lightness in tone and manner. 

Basil’s face was full of sudden hope and 
pleasure, 

“Heaven bless you, Leam! you are doing a 
true, kind action. It is not a deceit, for, poor 
little child, she does not know what it is she 


| means to dv. Go across the seas! banish herself 


to Australia! Why, she would die of a broken 
heart. It is for me, indeed, toset the right before 
her. Her nervous, sensitive soul is full of fore- 
boding. She exaggerates an old evil into 
an ever-living one. I must sweep all these 
thoughts away. I must show her the wrong she 
would do to herself,to me. Heaven bless ycu 
again, Leam, you are a good angel! I have no 
words to give yeu my proper thanks.” 

“Then you will come to-morrow?” Leam said 
quietly. 

She gave him her hand ; she even smiled. 

“T must go home at once; my friends are 
waiting for me. Aw revoir, Sir Basil!” 

Basil lifted his hat and drew back, the gleam 
and glory of his hope and expectation still linger- 
ing on his face, 

“ How we have wronged her !” he said to him- 
self. “ Cold, hard, selfish ! Never again shall such 
words be given in my hearing to Leam Greaterex. 
She has brought me nearer to happiness than 
any other living creature. I shall never cease to be 
grateful to her all my life.” 

And in such a moment it would have been 
utterly impossible to show Basil Fothergill, even 





by the most overwhelming proof, that the good- | 


ness of this woman ke so extolled was built solely 
and absolutely on her jealousy, her burning hate, 
and her treacherous desire for revenge. 


(7c be continued.) 








As far as has been observed, the most 
industrious bird is the thrush. In the summer 
it works from 2.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m., a period of 
nineteen hours out of twenty-four ; during this 
day’s work it tries to satisfy the insatiate 
appetites of its young brood by feeding them 
no less than two hundred and six times. Black- 
birds are nearly es hard working, as they are 
busily employed seventeen hours ; the parents 
divide their labours, the male feeding the young 
forty-four times, and the female fifty-five times. 
The poor little titmouse is kept hard at it ; it has 
been observed it feeds its young four hundred 
and seventeen times in a day. The wren is 
fovlishly industrious. Owing to its capricious 
taste as to the locality of its nest, it has the 
habit of building seve~al nests, leaving them’in a 
more or less unfinished state until it finally 
decides upon the most favourable spot. Two 
other industrious birls are the British sparrow 
and the stormy petrel. The sparrow is now 
found all over the known world; and is as 
ubiquitous as the inhabitants of these islands. 
He is perfectly fearless of any living thing from 
man downwards, and makes himself thoroughly 
at home, either in the country or in the crowded 
city thoroughfares, The sparrow breeds from 
four to seven times in the course of a year, and, 
notwithstanding the bad name frequently given 
to this bird, shows by the very large number of 
insects consumed that, if given fair play, some 
considerable credit ought to be placed to the 
other side of the account. The stormy petrels 
live in a constant state of activity, and may be 
seen flying about during the entire day, and 
heard throughout the night. During a gale the 
petrel is all animation. 
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MRS, MACLEAN HEARD A SHORT, GASPING CRY AT HER SIDE ; AND TURNING QUICKLY BEHELD PHIL FALLING TOWARDS HER, 


EVANGELINE’S LEGACY. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
LEFT ALONE, 


Mrs. Hossiez was in despair ; that is to say, she 
was in a violent temper with everyone about her, 
snubbing husband, daughters, and servants alike 
—so that they were having a rather bad time of 
it at Marley Mills just now. 

Mrs. Hubble was not happy ; and the reason of 
her discontent was this. For days past Sir Philip 
Wroughton had been in a singularly unpleasant 
and unsociable mood. The Hubble family could 
“make nothing of him,” they said anxiously 
amongst themselves. What was the matter with 
him? Never much of a talker, never in the least 
degree—at this date of his life—animated or emo- 
tional, too absolutely selfish to exert himself for 
the pleasure or the benefit of others, he had of 
late become so gloomy, so morose, so altogether 
taciturn, ill-tempered, and savage-looking, that 
the bride-expectant declared with a shiver that 
she was positively afraid of Sir Philip. His pale 
clean-cut features and close-crepped gray hair, 
which were in such startling contrast with his 
crisp black beard and moustache, all helped, said 
Sophy, with a frightened air that was partly 
affected and partly real, to make his dark looks 
appear more darkling. What in the world could 
he be brooding upon? Nothing pleasant, surely ! 

“ If you are afraid of your precious fiancé new,” 
said Amelia spitefully, “‘ how will it be, my dear, 
when you’ve married him ?” 

“* When I am married to him, my dear,” retorted 
Sophy, with an insolent movement of her round 
dimpled chin, “‘I intend to make him afraid of 
me. As Lady Wroughton, bless you, I mean to 
astonish you all—make you all sit up!” 

“Indeed,” sneered Amelia; “ and how will 
you set about it, pray ?” 

“ By finding a husband for you, perhaps, my 
poor old Amelia—if you’re good. Why, would’nt 





that astonish everybody ?” replied Sophy, with a 
shrill little laugh, marching nonchalantly through 
an open window into the river-girt garden beyond 


it. 

Then Wroughton had capped his misdemean- 
ours by openly stating that he should not go to 
the Marley Races. 

“What!” had nearly screamed Mrs. Hubble, 
real tears of disappointment and mortification 
starting to her eyes—“ not go to the races with 
us? Oh, but you must, Sir Philip; indeed I 
can’t hear of your stopping away !” 

Gracious goodness ! what would everybody say 
if Sir Philip Wroughton were not of their party ? 
thought Mrs. Hubble in a trice, seeing that she 
had told Amelia—who was generally her mother’s 
amanuensis—to write in a postscript to every 
note of invitation: “Sir Philip Wroughton will, 
of course, be with us.” 

“ And be sure you dash ‘of course,’ Amelia,” 
had said Mrs. Hubble confidently ; and Amelia 
had italicised the words accordingly. 

«ind now what was this that the man was so 
coolly telling her? Why, it would bea thousand 
times worse than if he had not come to their 
New Year dance of the past winter. He was not 
their future son-in-law then. He wasnow. And, 
besides, was not there a talk of the wedding’s 
taking place towarda the end of the summer? 
Oh, his conduct was inexplicable— unbearable ! 

“ Indeed, indeed, I can’t hear of sucha thing !"” 
cried Mrs. Hubble piteously. 

“T am very sorry,” Wroughton answered 
briefly, “but I shall be in town—and elsewhere 
—during the Race-week.” 

“‘ But surely you could manage to be back, to 
be at our ’ouse, for one of the days, at least ? 
Say Thursday, Sir Philip ; promise me that you 
will howeur us on Thursday? Thursday, you 
know, is the Cup-day ; and we shall have a dance 
here on that evening.” 

“Will not you, or cannot you, understand, 
madam, that the thing is impossible?” he said 
irritably, rising without ceremony to go. “I tell 
you that my movements are uncertain for some 





days to ceme. I may be at home ; or I may not. 
And, as I to!d you also the other evening, l abhor 
the very mame of the Marley Races.” 

“Oh, Sir Philip, don’t say so—they’e lovely, 
I’m sure!” almost sobbed Mrs. Hubble, thinking 
of the gorgeous combination of moss-green satin 
and sak, with trimmings of silver cord and tassels 
—of the moss-green satin bonnet, with a huge 
silver dagger piercing the crown of it, to match 
the gown—in which it was her intention to appear 
at and captivate all Marley on the Cup day. 
“ And, besides, the dear girls, Sir Philip !—think, 
too, of our dear girls’ disappointment ! My poor 
tender, sensitive little Sophy will be quite heart- 
broken if you do not accompany u3 on one day at 
least of the week.” 

“T fancy she'll survive it,” said Wroughton 
grimly. Then he took an abrupt leave, with an 
ugly frown knitting his sombre brows, and an 
evil light lurkig in his deep-set eyes. 

And so Mrs, Hubble was in “despair ;"’ cor- 
triving, in that suffering condition, to make life 
a burthen to everybody abcut her. 

On the Monday evening, touching the subject 
of the Race-week, Mark Herncastle said to his 
sister aud their guest— 

“Which is it to be ? 
home ?” 

“For my own part, I would rather stop at 
home,” said Helen cheerfully, the truth being 
that she had no heart for the Races this year. 

“ And you, Lina?” inquired Herncaatle. 

“Ts it anything like Ascot?—I have keen 
there,” replied Lina, with a preoccupied smile, 
“ once, long ago.” 

“Tn one respect it is like Ascot,” said Helen, 
“ because you meet the Ascot gowns and parasols 
with the first bloom and freshness taken off them. 
They are good enough for Marley, I suppose their 
owners think. I don’t know that Marley re- 
sembles Ascot in any other particular—for the 
Races themselves are distinctly different—docs. 
it, Mark ?” 

“ Well, there’s always a big crowd and plenty 
of dust, unless a thunderstorm comes on— which 
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happens as often as not—and swamps the whole 
affair for the time being. It’s good fun then,” 
said Mark, from a man’s brutal point of view, “ to 
watch the female stampede which ensues ; parti- 

ularly if one chances to be iua safe and sheltered 
corner oneself.” 

“T can see that you do not care about going,” 
said Lina, with an ait of relief.“ Thank you, 
then ; I, too, would much rather stay at home, if 
I may say so. mean—I megti, Ofcourse, here 
she addea, blushing beanti- 
fully. id 

ye Where does. the distinct ion “come in then, | 
dear ?”’ inquired Helen, quizzically, 

The lovely colour spread and deepened in Lina‘s4 
cheeks. 

“You and Mark together have -ma¢ 
the Lower Mills as dearly as if the ‘Spob.were in- 
deed my own home,” she answ quietly. . 

‘And Mark himself. said, in a pot, quite steady 
voice— 

“Nothing makes me happi 
lear you speak of the Lower 
You know—Helen kno wa—t thout you the 
place could never be honie tome again.’ 

And yet, in the after years, ho how was it then ? 






Late on the next evehing -Sadtay 
three were again sitting together at the Lower 
Mills, The dining-room windog, was open ; the 
sofc twilight air, laden with the” breath of roses, 
blew in every now and then fropt the river. 

The mills were hushed ; the ho}léw voice of the 
weir fell mournfully upon the silence of approach- 
ing night. 

‘Sometimes a boat shot past upon the wide and 
limly-gleaming water ; sometimes!a bat swept 
low by the sill of the open window. 

The blundering chafers too were-abroad, but 
the time of the nightingales was pagt—-the young 
birds were hatched and flown. 

Through the trees and shrubberiesacross the 
viver many lights were twinkling in the mansion 
of the Hubbles. Their house-party had assembled 
for the Races, but Sir Philip Wroughton was not 
there. 

The day had been a sultry one; and in the, 
afternoon Mark had rowed the two girl3 upstream 
1 mile or so beyond Mosscourt, where, “At a 
delightful old riverside inn, they had ha@ €héir tea. 
In the cool of the evening he rowed theny home ; 
leisurely, smoothly, at times tranquilly drifting, 
for the stream was with them on their "return, 
and Herncastle had scarcely to exert hifnself at 
all. 

And now the long and sultry day was nearly 
over ; the quiet purple darkness of ‘mid-June 
was covering gradually the whole earth." ’ 

The girl Jane was gone upon some errand into 
Mar ley, and should have been back hotirs ayo.’ So 

ill old Martha was spreading the supper-cloth ; 
aud there was a rod in pickle for June. 

Mark was smoking his pipe by the‘window ; 
Li Jina, dreaming, though awake, was sitting near 
him. Helen had just risen and gone‘tver to the 
sreat old side-board at the end of thé room, say- 
ing that it was time to light the lam. 

“ Hullo!” Mark called out suddenly. “Who's 
this ?” 

Helen had lighted the lamp, turned it slightly 
down, letting it remain in the shadow upon the 
side- board, and now came back to her vacant 
chair. 

. « Perhaps it is Jane,” said Helen. 

‘That gal knows better, Miss Helen, than to 
come trapesing in round the front way,” calmly 
vbserved Martha, who had not yet left the room, 
with the freedom of an old retainer, And then 

she, too, peering over her mistress’s shoulder, 
looked out into the twilight garden. 

The person who had come thus late to the 
ower Mills was certainly a female, and one who 
liad evidently arrayed herself in some haste for 
her visit ; for her apron fluttered behind her, and 
her bonnet had partly slipped from her head. 
Plainly, too, she had been runnitig. Shé had a 
1ote in her hand, and was out of breath. . 

“ Why, sakes alive, Miss Hele,” Martha ex- 
claimed, “I do believe *tis‘Phocbe Thatcher—Mrs. 
James’s scullery-maid at the Priory!” 

Pheebe Thateher opened the garden-gate and 


“the: Toren) ing 


to her to come to the window ; and Mrs. James's 
messenger obeyed, panting. 

Helen's heart had sunk with swift apprehension. 
She diviued at once that the note ed evil 
tidings, and involuntarily she stretched out her 
hand to take it. Hy 

“Tt’s for Mr. Herncastle, miss,” said. Ph 
as articulately as she could with the little 
that. was left in h ‘ Scouse me, 
run all the way t the meadows, 
James said I step it, and I j jents 
Mark tore open the misszye, axd H 

ther perused’ the few lines it ' 


There was 



















what to do. 
as he can, and@at 
doctor. Pleasé, 
ames all mistakes, Iam thatiupset with fright, 
from your st 8 servant to command, 

* Evia James. *: 


For a second omstwo Helen Herncastle’s senses 
reeled ; and she clutched her chair-back for sup- 
port. The blow had fallen ; though perhaps it 
had not fallen wholly unexpected. 

“ Mark,” she said, when she could command 
her voice, “I shall go with you ; 1 must, I will! 
He shall not be left to the sole care and mercy of 
that wietched old woman there. Let us start 
directly.” 

She began to move feverishly about the room, 
pressing her hands together. 

“ Martha, my good soul, my dear good soul, for 
pity’s sake don’t stand there staring at me! Go 
—quick !—and put a few things into my bag. 
You know what I want.” 

Herncastle had handed the note to Lina, who 
was now anxiously reading it, 

“ Helen,” Mark said quietly, “ you don’t know 
what you are proposing. The Priory just now is 
no place for you,’ 

Here Martha, with a dignified stalk, quitted 
the room, muttering aloud that the master was 
right—the Priory that night was no place for 
anyone like Miss Helen. Nevertheless, the stern 
old woman marched upstairs and couscientiously 
performed Helen’s bidding; for she well kuew 
that her mistress was a young woman of 
determined character, that when she resolved to 
do a thing she did it. And so the bag was 
carefully packed in case it should be wanted after 

ll. 


a e 
_ “Mark, don’t be hard on me,” Helen said, 
piteoualy, ““because—because, dear, I cannot 
obey you if you say that I am not togo. You 
know how friendless, how alone, he is. Though 
all the world were against me in this matter, I 
would not ep away from him in so terrible an 
hour of need 

“Tina, what do you say ?” asked Herncastle. 

Lina crossed the room to Helen's side, and put 
her arm about her waist, 

“TI say ‘Go,’” she replied, in a- firm; low 
yoice, 

Mark at once leant out of the window. Phoebe 
Thatcher, in the summer darkness outside, still 


breathing hard from her scamper across the dewy 
meadows, 
““Phoobe,” said the young man, “ here is half-a- 


stood there waiting for ber answer, and still | 


~f any hour, 












“All right. Good-night, Phobe—and look’ 


sharp !” 
' “Thank you, sir. Good-night.” 

And Phobe, having hastened down the path 
and banged the iron gate behind her, scampered 
off again as fast as her legs could carry her back 
to Mosscourt Priory. 

‘Mark then drew ital into the lighted oom, 
and Sather that Lina was insisting’ upon Helen’s 

Seis Ue of wine before set out with 
her brother OP Uli riory. 

“ Sir. Philip ‘return without warning at 
Helen,” said he gloomily,"ks he went 
into ome to get a A tre edi 
“You. i know how ‘unGertain® he 
to your: in his 


pop A ow Athy Guy's 


pr by bated: tn 
ito do it,” returned Helen vehemently. 
e I do not atin,» of dm goleg with you, 
We eha ts 

were soon ready, The two girls 

c Btcly to each ¢ he and ina con peiied 
to. the green garden- 


me : How fair and: serene, how exqui-itely still and 
], was ee oer night! . Yet how 
trably,.d the gloom and the 


4 ‘shadow which lay i patches upon the other side 


of the river ! ; 

“ Lina,” Helen Herneastle said, trying to smile, 
“ recollect that you.are in my absence— 
only you mustn’t ey Martha so. I do not know 
how long Iemay be away.” 

“ Dearest friend, I will do my best,” Lina 
whispered. 

Then Helen hastened on and gaiued the old 
wooden bridge—Mark lingering a moment alone 
with Lina. 

With his strong protecting arm he drew the 
slight figure to him, and her head found its 
dear resting-place upon Mark Heracastle’s breast. 

“You do not mind our leaving you here for a 
little while? I, at any rate, will svon return, if 
possible— in less than an hour, perhaps—to tell 
you, Lina, what is happening at the Priory. 
You are not afraid, my dear one?” the young 
man said. 

“ No—no, Mark,” she answered, “I do not 
think that I am afraid. At all events, I will try 
to be brave. Nay, more, beloved, I will think of 
you and wil! be brave!” ; 


fear in her voice — 

“Mark, the month I have: told you about, is 
‘nearly gone; in two days frcm this it will have 
expired | Nevertheless, I—I have had no word, 
no sign, from Sir Philip. Wroughton, Mark, 
where is he? Where can. he be?” 

“ Ah, how should I know, Lina?” 

“T have a horrible presentiment—the old 


means harm:in some way ; that he will play me 
false in the end. I have said so before, you 
knuow,.’ she murmured deopairingly.. 

“T. swear that he shall hurt no hair of this 
dear head,” answered Mark, holding her to his 
heart. “I, too, have sworn ‘that before, I can- 


have overyou, Lina ;,alb the same——’’ 

“ He is in» my. power; not I in his,””, she 
interrupted , quickly ans proudly. “Oh, Mark, 
with all my. heart I pray that you.may learn 
pA mee ay, ! 

She uttered the words with a half sob, , “All,” 
indeed, meant so much ! , Truth and falsehood, 
darkness and light—did net “ all, in: her case, 
siguify a life’s tragedy { 

“ Who can pray that, my dear, more fervently 
than I?” said the young.man, very, gently and 
wistfully...“ Heaven knows I am not fond of 
crooked paths.” 

Then he left ther: reluctantly, and Poe after 





crown for you, Now run back as bard gs you 
ean te-r and tell Mrs.. James that Miss Tite 


almost, immediately. You don’t know, L suppose, | 
when Sir Philip is expected back ?” 
No—Pheebe could not say, 





hurried up the gravel-walk, Herncastle shout 


don't know, I’m eure, sir,” said she. 


Helen, Lina stood there all alone at the gate, 
castle and her brother will be at, the Priory, ; listening until the sound of, their hurrying foot- 


steps,upon: the planks of the ancient, bridge had 
died away into silence ; then only the quivering 
of.the rushes by the river-and the chilly rippling 


“Neither Mrs. James nor Mr. Badger hisself | j of the broad -dark stream broke the heavenly 
| quietude of the night. 


Then she added, yet not without. an accent of . 


horror and dread of him are returning—that.he 


not gues’ what power or, influence this man may’ 
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Liva re-entered the house, and sat down in 
Mark's chair by the open window, there to wait 
for Mark’s return, Even now she still could hear 
the everlasting sighing of the tremulous reeds, 
and she fancied, in her loneliness and “creeping 
fear,” that their voice, travelling mysteriously over 
the meadows upon the little light wind, was like 
the voice of her beloved brother, her brother Phil, 
whispering, crying to her very mournfully— 

“How long, my Evangeline, my beautiful 
sister?,.. Come back to me; I miss you 
sorely... . Iam sick and lonely without you. 
. ++ Dearest, come back to me, my beautiful 
Evangeline!....” 

Hark! Wasit really Phil’s voice crying out 
to her so plaintively? Was he in distress— 
in danger ¢ 

She trembled like the slender river-reeds them- 
selves, and covered her face with her hands, 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


| A MYSTERIOUS SUMMONS ; AND A HURRIED 
JOURNEY. 


“Tr is certainly very strahge,” mused Mrs, 
Maclean aloud. . 

*T feel better to day, and quite strong enough 
to travel,” said Phil, with unwonted energy for 
him ; “and go we will, Aunt Lucy, Plainly Lina 
wants us at’ Goole Grange, or she would not have 
sent the telegram,” 

*T cannot imagine,” said Mrs. Maclean, looking 
exceedingly perplexed. and rubbing the bridge of 
her nose with her gold-rimmed pince-nez, the 
telegram from Lina still held in her hand, “ no, 
for the life of me, I cannot imagine what may 
have tuken her to Goole Grange. Why, in the 
name of all that is curious, should she have gone 
down there inste:d of coming—if she had any- 
thirg of importance to tell us—straight to us 
here? Portugal Square is so much nearer to 
Marley than Goole Grange.” 

“Tt is no use to waste time in conjecturing,” 
said Phil, rather testily. “If we want to get to 
the bottom of the mystery, let us start, Aunt 
Lucy, at once for Midlandshire. Lina herself 
will make it all clear.” 

“But, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Maclean, “ are 
you really sure that you are strong enough to 
undertake the journey? You were very poorly 
last night, remember,” she added anxiously, 

*“* Yes, yes, quite sure,” he replied. So saying, 
the handsome, fragile-looking ycuth rose*from his 
couch and rang the bell to give directions about 
the immediate packing of a portmanteau. 

“Well, it is just as you please, dear, of course,” 
rejoined the indolent, sweet-tempered lady, half 
sighing, notwithstanding, at the prospect of a by 
no means short railway journey on that warm 
<loudless June afternoon. 

The carriage indeed had been ordered, just as 
Lina’s telegram arrived, aud Philand Mrs. Maclean 
were going into the Park. Now, however, they 
must drive insfead to the stuffy noisy Paddington 
terminus, and be boxed forthe next two or three 
hours within a padded and dusty railway- 
carriage. . / 

"OF course it is just as you wish, dear lad,’ 
wepeited Mra. Maclean, in her amiable way. 

There wasa railway -guide amongst the magazine 
and newspaper litter upon a table near her—they 
were in Phil’s own beautiful room at the time— 
and Aun: Lucy took up the book to eonsilt it. 

“ Now then, let me see,” said she, leisurely fix- 
ing her glasses on her nose as if the whole -day 
lay before them in which to make arrangements. 

* H’m—h’m—h’m—ah, here we are! ‘The 
Great Western Railway.’ Now then”—her smooth 
white finger moving slowly down the page —“ h’m 
—h’m—h’m ;, [ never can understand these 
things——” 

“T think we ought to be quick,” threw.in Phil 
impatiently. “It is already past four o'clock, 
Aunt Lucy.” 

“ Very well, dear Phil,’’ she answered placidly. 
“TE am looking out the train asfastasIcan. Yes, 
I have'it at last—it is an express too. How for- 
tanate! It leaves Paddington at 5,10. and gets 
into Beamington—that, it seems; is our station, 





Phil—somewhere between seven and eight 
o'clock,” 

* Do, then, for mercy's sake, get ready at once, 
Aunt Lucy!” exclaimed Phil restlessly, “We 
have no time to lose.» You must understand how 
terribly anxious I am to join Lina.” 

“ Yes, yes, of course, Phil, I do understand,” 
replied Mrs. Maclean, shutting the railway-guide 
as she spoke. She thoughtfully took up the 
telegram again and once more scanned the message 
it coutained, It ran as follows :— 


*To Philip Ferris, 10, Portugal Square, 
London, W. 4 

“Tam here, Come to me at ance. Lose no 
time. ‘ 
“ From Lina Ferris, Goole Grange, Burcot, Nr. 
Beamington.” ' 


That was all ! 

‘She does'nt say a word about me,”’ commented 
Mrs. Maclean wonderingly. _ “ I suppose she took 
it for granted——”’ 

‘* Lina is perfectly aware that I cannot travel 
alone ; and a telegram is not a letter,” interrupted 
Phil wearily. ‘ For gooduess’ cake, Aunt Lacy, 
put on your bonnet. I am ready myself, or shali 
be so in a couple of minutes.” 

The carriage was already: standing before the 
door in the square. The'sleek black horses were 
champing their glittering bits and tossing their 
glossy heads in the hot sunshine. 

ri rd shall be ready in five minutes, dear,’ said 
Mrs. Maclean. But it was fully five-and-twenty 
before she came downstairs. 

The footman waiting by the carriage-step. of 
course showed no astonishment when he -aw: the 
luggage brought out ; merely touched his hat 
automatically when Mrs. Maclean said : 

“ Not to the Park to-day, Bing. To Paddington 
station.” 

* And look alive, please,” added Phil, in his 
gentle voice. “You must catch the 5.10. ex- 
press.” 

The young man’s wan handsome face, with its 
delicate lines and dark langucrous eyes, was now 
lit up with a faint uncertain flush, which seemed 
to come and go with almost every breath. His 
thin white hands moved nervously ; the undue 
excitement of this sudden journey was palpably 
telling upon him. r 

Had Lina been altogether wise in acting as she 
had done, in summoning Phil thus unexpectedly 
to join her at Goole Grange? Mrs. Maclean was 
thinking uneasily as she looked at the delicate 
lad she loved so well, It was scarcely like Lina 
to act soimpulsively, not to say inconsiderately— 
Lina who comprehended better than any one the 
weakness, the exceeding sensitiveness and delicacy 
of this idolised brother. Mrs. Maclean was be 
ginning to feel troubled ; she said nothing, how- 
ever, of her vague qualms of anxiety ; for, truth 
to tell, she-was also feeling drowsy. The after- 
noon out-of-doors was very warm. 

In answer to his master’s mandate, Bing again 
touched his hat and swung himself up neatly to 
the coachman’s side. 

They drove off at a brisk pace from Portugal 
Square and caught their train at Paddington with 
a good five minutes to spare, 


€ * * * . 


“ Beamington !” 

“What; are we here already, then?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Maclean. 

She had been sound asleep—they had secured 
a roomy compartment.to themselves—during the 
latter part of the journey’; nay, she even declared 
that she had no. recollection of passing either 
Oxford or Banbury ; and now she awoke with a 
positive jump. 

Phil, on the contrary, was awake—painfully 
awake —though he was weary enough with much 
feverish thought. He could nut compose bis mind 
to lovkjat the*heap of society journals and other 
railway literature for which, before leaving Pad- 
dingtov, he had despatched the footman to the 
bookstall, One after another he tossed the papers 
aside, and Jay back in his eomfortably-cushioned 
corner ; the window down, and the fresh summer 
air—air so vastly different from the heated, 
garish atmosphere, of the London streets and 





parks—blowing refreshingly in upon his forehead 
and hair. 

As in a dream he noted the lovely landscapes, 
the seothing country scenes, through which they 
were rushing at dizzy speed—the snug farms, the 
beautiful woods, the ripening cornfields, and the 
cool lush meadows. Sometimes those level 
pasture-lands were dotted with cattle; in some 
of them the haymakers were busily at work. 

Yes, thought the young man, dreamily, the 
sweet, fresh fields and dense green woods, after 
London in June, were exquisite indeed to behold. 
Truly, God made the country and man the 
town ! 

Yet all the while Phil's reverie was fall of 
Lina, and of the strangeness of her sending to him 
from Goole Grange. How-came she there? what 
had she done—what had she been doing of late ¢ 
What would she have to tell him when. they 
should meet, as they so soon wou!d now ? 

Then he thought very bitterly of the old rural 
mansion called Goole Grange ; for was it not at 
Goole Grange, more than twenty years before, 
that his mother bad been perfidieusly deserted by 
the man who had‘brought her thither and then 
soon wearied of her there ? 

Philip Ferris set his teeth hard.’ The faint 
flush died out of his face and left it deadly 
white. 

What, again and again wondered he, could 
have taken Lina to‘ that desolate old house ¢ 

If Philip Ferris could only have guessed the 
truth ! i 

For at that moment when Phil, in thinking of 
his sister, almost uttered her name al-ud, Lina 
was far away from the decayed old Midlandshire 
mansion, whither they were now travelling to 
find her. At that selfsame moment, in Mark 
Herncastle’s boat, she, with Mark himself and 
Helen, was drifting, with the glory of the setting 
sun pouring upon her, homeward to the Lower 
Mills !—this being the Tuesday in the Marley 
race-weck—the Tuesday on which Guy Arminger, 
at Mosscourt Priory, had been stricken by his 
terrible iliness. 

So Beamington having been reached, Mrs. 
Maclean and Phil alighted on the station platform. 
A porter at once came to their assistance, and 
collected the small amount of luggage which they 
had brought with them from town. They had 
not the remotest idea how long Lina would wish 
them to remain with her at the Grange. Her 
telegram had been so brief, 

“Shall I get you a car, sir?” said the porter. 

Phil’s large melancholy eyes rested upon the 
man in a wondering stare. He was feeling rather 
hurt, perhaps, that Lina should have failed to 
meet them here at Beamington. She must have 
concluded that they would leave London by the 
first quick train they could catch. 

**You may call a cab for us'if you will,” he re- 
plied, in his gentle way. 

The man now.in his turn stared at Phil ; then 
stooped and picked up the two small portman- 
teaux, one in each hand. 

“We have no cabs here, sir,” said he stolidly. 
‘* We calls ’em cars.” 

“ Get us a car, then, by all means,” put in Mrs. 
Maclean. “ We want to hurry on.” 

She could see how white and exhausted Phil 
was looking, aud was desirous to reach Goole 
Grange as speedily indeed as practicable. Of 
course, Lina would have made all necessary pre- 
parations for their arrival; at least, so far as 
might lie within her power ‘to do so ; although, 
from some-cause.or. other, through some mishap 
perhaps, she had been unable to meet them at the 
station. On that score Aunt Lucy entert:ined 
no fear.’ For Phil’s' dear sake, Lina- would have 
done her best, — " 

Seated within the rickety old landau, which in 
that part of the world, it appeared, was known as 
a “car,” and which smelled so pungently of horze- 
cloths and damp hay, Mrs, Maclean leant over the 
carriage-side and inquired of the porter how far 
it was to Goole Grange. The man, having received 
a liberal “tip” from Phil, was inclined to be as 
communicative as they pleased. 

“Well, ma’am,”. he replied civilly, “'taffi’t 
what you may call far. Perhaps it may be about 
five miles from here—perhaps more. It -lies out 
Burcut way, you know,” 
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“No; I don’t really know, my good man,” 
Mrs. Maclean said. “I am altogether a stranger 
here. However, I suppose we could not have 
done better than to get out at Beamington ?” 

“Couldn’t have done better, ma’am,” said the 
man ; “for Grimtown, by the train you come by, 
is the next stopping-plaee to this, And there’s 
no line out Burcot way.” 

Then, emboldened by the gracious manner of 
this affable lady, the porter added,— 

“Since you are a stranger to these parts, 
ma'am, I may take it that you have never before 
been to Govle Grange ?” 

“Never in my life,” answered Mre. Maclean. 
And perceiving that Phil had roused himself and 
was looking interested in what was being said, 
sie continued quickly : 

“Who lives now at the Grange? Anybody ? 
Can you tell me that ?” 

The man gazed thoughtfully down at his feet, 
as though pondering well the question before 
replying to it. At last he said,— 

“I never heard, ma’am, as anybody lived there 
permanent— except ‘tis a very old woman, ’tween 
seventy and eighty, called Mrs. Hobson, who is 
stone-deaf and nearly blind now, and who takes 
care of the house for Sir Philip Wroughton—I 
think that is the gentleman's name—the owner 
of the place. Not that anybody hereabout would 
know him if they was to see him ; for he never 
comes nigh his Midlandshire property, and they 
say he lives mostly abroad. It must have been 
a fine old house in its day ; though ’tis nothing 
but a ruin, as you may say, now. I was strolling 
about the park t’other Sunday, and I noticed 
some mighty big jack in the mere there, ma’am,” 
said the man, “ Anybory may go in and out the 

grounds of the Grange, and nobody seems to take 
any ‘count of it.” 

“Ah, I dare say,” answered Mrs. Maclean, 
nodding cordially. “Thank you for your in- 
formation—we are very much obliged tw you. 
And now will you kindly tell the flyman to drive 
us on to Goole Grange ” 

They rattled out of the station gates, and, 
turning westward, jogged on to the old Warwick 
road, Son the grand gray Castle loomed in 
sight, with a faint blue haze wreathed about its 
rugged base, and its many windows all flashing in 
_- bli.ding glare which lit up the western 
& . 

“It is a lovely evening, dear Phil,” remarked 
Mrs. Maclean. “And what a lovely country 
Midlandshire is, too !” 

“ Yes—it is all very lovely,” answered Phil 
absently, 

“T wonder on which day Lina arrived here,” 
pursued the good lady, her smooth brow 
wrinkling with perplexity again ; “and I wonder 
how on earth it was that she did not let us know 
of her intention to come hither ?” 

“Ah, I also wonder, Aunt Lucy,” said Phil. 

“It must be a very dreary abode,” observed 
Mrs. Maclean, with a little shudder that she 
could not repress—“ according to our friend, the 
porter, Phil.” 

“ Dreary enough,” agreed Phil bitterly. “One 
would marvel, I think, if it were not.” 

The clocks in the good town of Warwick, as 
they neared it, were striking eight; one more 
accomplished than the rest, high up in its ancient 
steeple, began to jangle out ite monotonous 
hymn-tune, The gnats were abroad in their usual 
thick gray clouds ; the hedge-rows were crowned 
with wild floweriog creepers, festooning the 
tallest boughs. A dewy smell of freshly-cut 
clover sweetly filled all the air. 

It was deepening twilight when Phil and Mrs. 
Maclean, having at length passed through the 
shadowy village of Burcot, arrived at the wilder- 
ness of a park which surrounded Goole Grange ; 
and quite dusk when they alighted at the great 
nail-studded door which evidently was the chief 
entrance of the house. 

Mrs. Maclean said pleasantly that Phil’s arrival 
at the Grange was like “the heir coming home 
to his own.” 

But Phil himself was a great deal too fatigued 
todook much about him to-night ; his first desire, 
his dominant longing, was to see Lina. Mra. 
Maclean, however, made use of her eyes as well 
as she could; and whilst their driver was 





engaged in tugging at the rusty bell-handle 
which hurg dejectedly beside the monastic- 
looking door, she put up her glasses and stared 
around her, 

Away to her right she beheld an expanse of 
water gleamirg like steel in the dusk through its 
black belting trees ; she could tell that the park 
and gardens were alike in most deplorable plight ; 
moss thickly crusted the gravel-sweep before the 
desolate and gloomy house. Indeed, the wheels 
of their rickety ‘‘car” had made scarcely any 
eound thereon ; they had left their mark upon it 
—that was all. She looked up then and saw that 
ivy drooped heavily from the gabled roof ; that 
the ivy-stems clung to the mansion’s mouldering 
walls like grotesque and withered gray goblin 
limbs. All the windows were closed and 
shuttered ; no solitary light beamed forth from 
any one of them. Their man tugged a second 
time at the jangling rusty bell-hendle ; but they 
could hear no sound of a bell within. All was 
silent—horribly silert. 

“This is very singular,” muttered Phil. 

“It is indeed, dear lad,” eaid Aunt Lucy, who 
had overheard the remark. 

“Shall I pull again, sir?” said the man. “The 
ole gal inside, I should say ”—evidently he knew 
of the existence of the ancient caretaker—“ be 
either asleep or dead.” 

Even as the fellow grinned over his own grue- 
some suggestion a slow and shuffling step was heard 
traversing the floor of the hall; and by-and-by 
chains were ra‘:tled clumsily, and bolts and bars 
were slowly withdrawn, and the hinges of the 
great old door began to creak hideously. 

A man, quite bidden in the black shadow cast 
by the trees which belted the mere, watched 
stealthily the flickering light dart out upon the 
doorstep of Goole Grange. 





CHAPTER XXVHL 
DEATH. 


THE massive door of the Grange was dragged 
slowly tackward, and an old woman—a very old 
woman indeed she seemed—holding a small lamp 
in her withered claw, stvod revealed there in the 
arched doorway. 

So Mrs. Maclean at onee set about dismissing 
their flyman, and he drove away—having first 
stepped into the hall and deposited the portman- 
teaux upon the bare oak floor of it, 

The poor old woman who had admitted them 
was in truth so decrepit that she could hardly 
walk or stand even without support of some kind. 
She was accustomed to grope her way as she went 
along ; and now with palsied fingers stood clutch- 
ing the door-post. 

Mrs. Maclean recollected that the porter at the 
station had mentioned that the housekeeper at 
the Grange was called Mrs. Hobson ; and that 
the lonely old creature, moreover, was stone-deaf 
and nearly blind as well. Plainly the railway- 
man had spoken only the truth. 

“We are come to see Miss Ferris,” said Mra. 
Maclean, raising her voice, ‘I believe you are 
Mrs. Hobson ?” 

The old woman shook her head slowly, and her 
large limp cap-frills flapped in a hopeless kind of 
manner ; for it Was really nothing in the world 
but a big and not over-clean night-cap which 
adorned her hairless skull ; her other visible gar- 
ments being a blue-and-white check gown, a 
dingy little shawl pinned three-corner-wise over 
her shoulders, and an immense white apron. No 
word did she utter ; but she held back the door 
as wide and as securely as her strength would 
permit, for the visitors to come in. 

“‘T’m hard o’ hearing,” she mumbled presently ; 
“T’'m hard o’ hearing, mum, and I ain’t so young 
as I was—you must speak up a bit if you wants 
me to hear.” 

They entered the hall; and Mrs. Hobson 
letting go her feeble hold on the ponderous door, 
it swung to immediately with a thunderous 
clanging sound which seemed to reverberate 

throughout the great still house. It closed indeed 
as some heavy prison door might close ;° and 
Philip Ferris turned faint at the sound—his left 
hand went swiftly to his heart. 


Where, then, was Lina—where could she be? 
He gazed arvund him almost fearfully. The hal! 
was like a decaying church, he thought ; chill as 
death, mouldering, unutterably dismal. It smelled 
like a grave-digger’s tool-house might smell. Phil 
shuddered. Oh, where was Lina—his beautiful 
devoted sister? Why did she not come to him 
at once? He saw at that moment a rat steal out 
from the wainscot near the staircase, and then 
vanish precipitately down a holefartheron. The 
old woman’s lamp shed a weird halo around them ; 
the shadows beyond took terrific shapes, The 
aged caretaker of the Grange herself looked yellow 
and witch-like in its wan light. 

“ Are you Mrs. Hobson, I say?” inquired Mrs. 
Maclean, now shouting close toherear. And this 
time the old woman heard. 

“ Yes,” answered she, “l’m Mrs. Hobson right 
enough. I’ve lived here at the Grange, mum, 
now, for up’ard o’ sixty year. Well do I remember 
Sir Philip a-coming to the old place years ago, 
bless ye ! when we had servants and that about 
the house, and bringing along with him a pretty, 
fine- growed buxom lass as he gave out was his 
wife. Alack! alack ! we none of us believed it, 
you know, mum, although she behaved with us 
quite like the lady, and never a word agen her 
would I for one——” 

“Yes—yea, my good soul,” interrupted Mrs. 
Maclean, speaking with her hand to her throat, 
being so unaccustomed to pitch her voice to this 
trying key ; “ we'll hear all about it presently, if 
you don’t mind. Miss Ferris, 1am sure, cannot 
know of our arrival Will you take us to her, 
please ?” 

“You must speak up a bit, mum, if you wants 
me to hear, I tell y’. Oh, yes, quite the lady, 
bless ye!” continued the deaf old housekeeper, 
her dim and rheumy gaze fixed on space, her 
cloudy white cap-frills flapping with every move- 
ment of her restless jaws—“ in every way quite 
like the lady always! But Lord, mum, he war’nt 
what you may kind to her towards the last. 
He tired of her, we allus said, and they parted ; 
and what become of her we never knowed. Poor 
young critter! She war’nt strong like, for all 
her fine lusty looks ; and well do I call to mind, 
on that night as they — ” 

Just then Mrs, Maclean heard a short, gasping 
ery at her side ; and turning quickly, she beheld 
Phil in the act of stretching his arms towards 
her, his face livid and drawn, his eyes closed. 
She caught him upon her breast ere he fell to the 
bare oak floor, 


* * * * - 


Some twenty minutes later, when Philip Ferrie 
again opened his eyes, he found that he was lying 
upon a sofa in the library of the old Grange—the 
dilapidated old Grange which would one day, if 
he lived, be his own. With difficulty the two 
women between them had borne him thither ; 
Mrs. Maclean feeling unspeakably thankful that 
she had remembered—in case of need—to bring 
with her Phil’s usual restoratives, It was indeed 
fortunate ; for Aunt Lucy had discovered that 
there was not a drain of brandy in the place—-at 
any rate, not a drain that could be got at by the 
ancient caretaker. 

It was true that, when they had succeeded in 
placing Phil upon the couch, Mrs, Hobson had 
forthwith tottered off to her own regions, and had 
by-and-by reappeared bringing with her a black 
bottle half full of something which she called 
“rum” ; the sticky mouth of which she would 
have inserted between the young man’s pallid lips, 
had not Mrs. Maclean promptly interfered with 
her intent. 

She saw that there was a light meal spread 
upon an oval table in the centre of the room—a 
cold fowl, a tongue, a loaf, and a bottle of claret 
being amongst the first things which caught her 
anxiously roving eye; and she had got Mrs. 
Hobson to kindle a tire upon the hearth, for the 
library was as chilly as the great entrance hall. 
The room had not for years been, lived in ; and 
one felt at once that it hai not. 

The furniture, and the books within their 
brass-wire cages, were dim with the dust of years ; 
the once-red hangings were faded, and were plainly 
rotting as they hung. But the Wroughton en- 
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stood out bold and plain as ever, carved there 
upon the tall oak mantelpiece. 

In that self-same room, more than twenty 
years ago, had Sir Philip and Lady Wroughton 
spoken an eternal farewell. 

Mrs, Maclean had by this time become tho- 
roughly alarmed. Whilst Phil remained uncon- 
scious, or nearly so—it was not that, however, 
which scared the kind lady so much, she being 
used to the young man’s fainting attacks, and 
well knowing how to treat them—she had 
gathered sufficient from the palsied housekeeper 
to really disquiet her dreadfully. For Mrs. Mac- 
Jean could hear absolutely nothing of Lina at 
Goole Grange ! 

Either the housekeeper did not or could not 
hear, could not or would not understand, when 
Mrs. Maclean questioned her about Miss Ferris’s 
then being at, or having lately come to, the 
Grange. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the old woman in answer to her 
interrogator—nodding and muttering together— 
“she knew as how company was expected, and 
she had prepared accordingly ; leastways, as well 
as she could do it, everything considered, of 
course. Sir Philip had made her understand 
that, much—that company was expected that 
night at Goole Grange——” 

“Sir Philip Wroughton!"” exclaimed Mrs. 
Maclean, very much astonished. ‘“ Do you mean 
—are you actually telling me that he too has 
been here ¢"” 

“ But she didn’t a bit know where he was now,” 
the exasperating old creature continued mono- 
tonously, heedless of the interruption. ‘“ He had 
come, and he had gone. Yes, he went hisself 
down below somewhere or other—the Lerd only 
knew where, for she didn’t—and rummaged out 
that bottle o’ winde which they see now upon the 
table there ; and as for the fowl, why, he was a 
beauty, and had been a struttin’ in the courtyard 
at nine o'clock in the morning of that very day. 
But,she had twisted his neck for him afore ten, 
and—well, she had done her best, that she had, to 
make things comferable like, not being used to 
company for so many long years——” 

“But Miss Ferris? I am asking about her, you 
know? Where is Miss Ferris?” cried Mrs. Mac- 
lean, helplessly. “That, my dear good soul, is 
what we are waiting to hear.” 

“ And she hoped, with her duty, as they would 
find it all comferable. She had done her best ; 
she could do no more} and she was dead-beat, 
that she was. Upstairs there was a couple of 
rooms,”’ said the housekeeper, “ which she had got 
ready for the company. Sir Philip hisself had 
showed her which they was to be, for he daresay, 
he said, as two 'ud be wanted-——” 

“Thank you,” interrupted Mra. Maclean once 
more, and with more spirit, indeed, than she was in 
the habit of infusing into her sweet-tempered 
aatterances, “‘ none of your mouldy, ill-aired rooms 
and damp beds for us, Mrs. Hobson! We stop 
where we are at present, for to-night ; and in the 
morning—well, in the morning we shall see what 
the morning brings. I am inclined to believe,” 
she added, mentally, “that we shall be thankful 
at daybreak to get away from this horrible old 
house as quickly as we can manage to do it. 
There's something wrong somewhere—very wrong, 
I am afraid.” Then aloud again : “Do you under- 
stand, Mrs. Hobson? We shall not go to bed. 
We intend to remain where we are for to-night. 
I shall occupy that big easy chair yonder, and 
my. nephew can rest where he is upon the sofa. 
Be good enough, please, though, before you go to 
bed yourself, to bring us another light of some 
kind, and some more wood ; and also kindly draw 
the curtains over the window. The shutters are 
> ed up and barred, I see. Then that will 

0. 


By dint of screaming until she was hoarse, and 
of much wearisome iteration as well, poor Mrs. 
Maclean did at last succeed in making this strange, 
groping, half-blind old person comprehend all that 
she desired of her. She tried and tried in vain to 
Jearn something of Lina’s movements; though 
she was wholly convinced now that Lina was not 
in the house, 

Either Mrs, Hobson had never in her life heard 
the name of Miss Ferris, or else, decided Mrs, 
Maclean—albeit in reality she wrongfully sus- 





pected the quite harmless and dim-witted old 
soul—the housekeeper was a crafty old wretch, 
and knew a vast deal more than she meant to re- 
veal, 

Perhaps, thought Aunt Lucy, with a cold, sink- 
ing sense of apprehension about her heart, this 
utter deafngss and stupidity were, for some dark 
purpose or other, for the time being feigned ! 
Could it, after all, actually be so ? 

The old woman groped herself out of the room, 
grumbling and muttering something about “ hav- 
ing had all her precious bother and trouble for 
nothing; and that she shouldn’t forget that 
blessed night in a hurry, that she shouldn’t’””—and 
shut the library door. 

Mrs Maclean, feeling more anxious and be- 
wildered than she had ever felt in all her past ex- 
perience of life and its catastrophes, sat down by 
Phil's cofa and endeavoured to think out the 
mystery. But he spoke her name at the moment ; 
and she immediately gave him her whole at- 
tention. 

“Are you feeling better, dear lad ?”’ said she. 

* Yes—oh, yes,” he replied faintly. “I was 
completely worn out, I suspect. I am not used, 
you see, to these hurried journeys-——” 

“No, of course you are not, my dear,” she put 
in as cheerfully as she could. Adding anxiously, 
“You don’t find this great barn of a room damp 
or chilly, Phil, I hope? Fires in mid-June are 
occasionally indispensable, pre they not?” 

“Tt appears so, I say, Aunt Lucy, where on 
earth can Lina be ?” 

Mrs. Maclean had settled: it in her own mind 
that Phil should not, in any caze, be made as 
nervous and as uneasy as she herself had grown 
within the past half hour, She determined, 
therefore, that it would be wiser by far not to 
mention at all the name of Sir Philip Wroughton 
in conjunction with this extraordinary visit of 
theirs to Goole Grange. To learn that he had, 
together with Lina herself, been at the Grange 
would merely disquiet and excite Phil to no good 
end whatever, Nothing more could be done ; 
they could not act in any way until to-morrow. 

So, at all events for that night, Sir Philip 
should be kept in the background; and when 
morning came—well, as Mra. Maclean said, they 
would see then what the morning had in store for 
them. In all probability it would be another 
telegram or a letter from Lina explaining every- 
thing, particularly her absence from Goole Grange 
—telling them, too, what to do next. Kind Aunt 
Lucy had persuaded herself that there could be 
no guilt whatever in employing a little deception 
in dealing with Phil to-night. Anything, indeed, 
to ensure for him a few hours of untroubled re- 
pose after his exhausting journey from their home 
in town to this dreary old house down in Mid- 
landshire. 

“ Lina, did you say, Phil?” faltered Mrs. Mac- 
lean. ‘‘No, my dear, she is not here now, it is 
evident. Though—though from what I can glean 
of this affair—of course, I mean from that very 
trying old creature here, Mrs. Hobson—I fancy 
that Lina is gone to—to—to Warwick ; on urgent 
business, doubtless. There are naturally many 
tiresome things to be done, to be gone into thor- 
oughly—matters which you and I, Phil, do not 
dream of, I dare say—in this arduous task, you 
know, dear, which she has underts»ken to accomplish 
all alone. She—she will be back early to-morrow, 
the old woman seems to think ; so rest well assured 
that we shall see her early to-morrow morning,” 
concluded Aunt Lucy, fibbing cheerily. 

“T think she might have left a note or a mes- 
sage for us with the housekeeper,” said Phil, fret- 
fully. “Don't you?” 

“Of course she left a message. It is rot likely 
that she would go running off to—to Warwick, 
Phil, dear, and not leave one,” said Mrs. Maclean, 
hurriedly ; “only I defy you to make anything 
intelligible out of that terrible old woman. I 
am quite husky, as you hear, with shouting at her. 
She is the most exhausting old person I ever came 
across.” 

“ Well, upon my word, I cannot understand it,” 
said Phil restlessly, for about the twentieth time. 
“Lina’s not being here to meet us seems to me 
the most extraordinary thing, and it worries me 
awfully. I almost wish, Aunt Lucy, that, we 
hadn't come.” 





“No, no,” poor frightened Aunt Lucy hastened 
to rejoin,“ take my advice and do not worry your- 
self about it any more to-night, dear boy. Let 
us wait patiently for the daylight—to-morrow 
will soon be with us now. And now we will have 
a little supper—see what a beautiful chicken ! 
Lina, at all events, has not forgotten our creature 
cemforts—and afterwards we will try to go to 
sleep.” 

She explained to him then that she deemed it 
more prudent for them torest for the night where 
they were, because she had serious doubts as to 
the wisdom of entrusting themselves to Mrs Hob 
son's beds. In present circumstances they might 
be aired, or they might not—far likelier not. The 
old woman herself seemed barely capable of per- 
forming any work trustworthily. They had much 
better wait until they had seen and interviewed 
Lina before venturing to lie between bed-clothes 
“ aired’ by the housekeeper of the Grange. 

Philip Ferris was exactly in that condition of 
physical and mental prostration when one will ac- 
quiesce in any proposal or arrangement that will 
save one further bodily effort—anything for peace 
and rest. So he expressed himself as more than 
content to pass the night in the huge musty 
library, with Mrs. Maclean in her big arm-chair 
to keep guard by the side of his couch. 

Fatigued as was Mrs. Maclean herself, she was 
by no means too tired and uneasy to eat ; and she, 
at any rate, did ample justice to Mrs, Hobson's 
cold fowl and tongue. 

An unearthly quiet reigned throughout the 
house, save when a rat was heard gnawing behind 
the wainscot or an ember dropped to and broke 
upon the hearth. Mrs. Hobson was gone tu bed. 
The night out-of-doors was likewise steeped in “a 
wide and starry silence.” There was now no lurk- 
ing figure visible amongst the thick growth of 
trees which belted the darkling mere. 

All at once her knife and fork fell with a clatter 
from Aunt Lucy’s fingers. She pushed the wine- 
glass from beside her plate, and the daik wine it- 
self, which a minute before she had been sipping 
with relish, was spilled in a pool upon the table- 
cloth. 

“ What is the matter now, Aunt Lucy?” asked 
Phil, looking at her in listless surprise. He was 
getting drowsy. He was very weary. He would 
soon be asleep and dreaming of Lina. 

But the next instavt Mrs. Maclean, fearing that 
her folly might have alarmed Phil, had with an 
effort recovered herself. She laughed nervously, 
and slowly took up her knife and fork again. 

“T_T shivered, dear,” she replied ; “ that was 
all. Igreatly fear that this room isdamp. We 
must pus on more wood directly. Really it is a 
marvel that the fire burns as well as it does, con- 
sidering that the chimney must have hitherto 
been a stranger to smoke for goodness only knows 
how many years!” 

Mrs. Maclean declared afterwards that for the 
life of her she could not conceive why so dreadful 
a suspicion should flit across her brain, Notwith- 
standing, though she could in no wise acount for 
the sudden terror, it had certainly flashed into 
her mind, as she sat there with Phil in the library 
at Goole Grange, that the bottle of claret. which 
Sir Philip Wroughton had unearthed for their 
benefit from some darksome and forgotton bin or 
other in the vaults beneath that mysterious old 
house, might prove dangerous, perhaps fatal to 
touch ! Was it drugged or poisoned—which ? 

A few minvtes later, however, the horrible dread 
had quite died out ; and Aunt Lucy, in her heart, 
was laughing at herself, 

She replenished her glass to make up for that 
which she had spilled, and, being really very 
hungry, went on sensibl y with her supper. 


In some remote part of Goole Grange a wheezy 
and time-worn eight-day clock struck the mid- 
night hour ; twelve slow, difficult, jarring strokes, 
as if the death-rattle were in that old clock’s 
throat. 

Young Philip Ferris slept heavily ; too heavily 
indeed fur dreams. He looked almost as if he 
were sleeping that last deep sleep which knows no 
awaking in this sad world. 

By the sofa on which he lay, in her big arm- 
chair, reclined Mrs. Maclean. She also was sleep- 
ing soundly ; her head thrown backward upon 
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the cushions of the chair; her mouth open. Mrs. | of the past night once more flashed over her mind. | 


Maclean was snoring. unmistakably. 


Upon the oval table, jn the middle of the room, | 


the remnants of the, supper still stood there as 
they had left them. The lamp amidst the ddbris 
cf it all burnt but dimly now, yet showed a lean 
mouse creeping timidly hither, and thither upon 
the table-cloth, and feasting right royally on the 
banquet it had so unexpectedly found. The fire 
was in a sinking state—it would soon be lifeless 
and gray. 

Was Goole Grange haunted ? 

Surely—could the sleepers have heard it— 
something more substantial. than a ghost was 
moving in the corridor above the library. It 
sounded like a stealthy human footfall, The 
oaken boards creaked beneath its weight. 

The figure of a man—no ghost indeed, but a 
living, breathing man—-moving with extremest 
caution down that dim and dusty corridor, 
stopped at length at the doors of two sleeping- 
rcoms which were scarcely a foot apart. 

He carried no light. The pale stars alone 
twinkled in through.a long bare lattice at, the 
gallery end. 

He was aware that there were huge bolts upon 
the inside panels, and he tock it for granted—as 
a matter of course—that those mighty bolts were 
securely drawn within. 

Two keys were fitted noiselessly. into the locks 
of the two doors, and with a firm, strong, white, 
resolute hand were turned upon the outer side. 
Then.at the keyholes, perhaps for some twenty 
seconds or so, the man listened breathlessly ; and 
having heard no sound stirring within those 
locked doors, he vanished, ghostlike, from the 
corridor as stealthily as he had appeared. 

Murderers—would-be assassins—are sometimes 
the sorriest of bunglers. 

* 7 o * * 

Where—what—was the awful sound ? 

A mighty crackling—a hideous roar—a stifling 
warmth and sence of suffocation such as might be 
felt at a furnace-mouth.. . 

Volumes of densest smoke rolled upward into 
the air,; fierce tongues of flame leaped wildly sky- 
ward, The lovely pale tints of earliest summer 
dawn were veiled and sullied, by the bold and 
terrible light. Three or four labourers from the 
village of Burett, plodding forth in the day’s 
small hours to their dewy field-work, beheld the 
dawn obscured by that furious smoke and glare. 

Flinging down their ecytkes and baskets, they 
ran as swiftly as they were able, in their coarse 
clothing and heavy boota, across the dim sweet 
clover-fields to Goole Grange. 

But, even as the crow flies, the burning house 
was still a mile or so off ; and the towering smoke 
and the quivering flames seemed to play together 
mockingly in the misty morning air, as if defying 
all human effort to cope with their strength and 
fury. 

“There be nobody in theold barrack but t’ old 
woman,” said oue of the mowers; “ still, if us 
can save her, we ’ull.” 

“The Grange be hundreds and hundreds o’ years 
old, so I’ve heard,” said another. “It goes like 
tinder, see.” 

So they hurried onward, with the doomed house 
in front of them, hazily certain, nevertheless, that 
it would be little enough they could do even when 
they should get toit. For the nearé-t fire engine 
was at Stratford or at Warwick ; there was nothing 
of the kind to be found at Burcot. 

The mighty crackling, the hideous roar, were 
in the ears of Mrs., Maclean; yet. at first she 
heard the sounds as one hears sounds in a dream. 
In fact, she was dreaming—dreaming that she 
stood, lost and alone, in the midst of a great 
forest ; caught helplessly in a terrific storm, with 
lightning and thunder and a rushing moaning 
wind, 

Then, starting violently,. she awoke ; sprang 
from her deep armchair ; but realised that, »ith- 
out aid, she could scarcely .stand,. Merciful 
Heaven ! what was the matter ? 

Her head ached dully, but painfully; the 
tightnebs across her forehead. was intense. Her 
throat was parched ; her eyes felt swollen and stiff, 
as though she had wept much overnight. She 
pressed her hands upon them and tried to collect 
her wits ; and the ati ange, inexplicable foreboding 


| Mrs. Maclean now félt‘absolutely convinced. that |) 
the wine which they’ had-drunk overnight vhad | 
been drugged. Were they, ther, on al] sites 
surrounded by danger ; by treachery of the worst 
description? Had Sir Philip Wroughton, <for 
certain dark reasons of his own, planned this dia- 
bolical trap—— 

Stay, those sounds! What were they? ‘They 
were not, assuredly not; dream-sounds, after al] ! 
It began to break in upon her that the air of the 
room was heated to suffycation, and fast filling 
with smoke. The dreadful roaring and crackling 
and falling of heavy timber, now that she was 
more acutely awake, were distinct and unmistak- 
ably so. The truth im an instant rushed upon 
Mrs. Maclean. 

Ina frenzy of dismay and helplessress she 
knelt by young Philip’s sofa. He still slept; 
knew nothing indeed of the frightful peril which 
hemmed him round in that. hour. 

“Phil, Phil, wake up!” cried the poor lady, 
grasping one of his thin white bands; “let us 
get out of this horrible old house—let us get 
away from it this very minute, dear. It is on 
fire! We shall be burnt to death !” 

The room was almest “dark ;'the lamp was gone 
out ; the shutters ‘and the hangings about the 
great old mullioned window excluded all sign of 
the broadening dawn. 

Mrs. Maclean, perceiving that Phil did not stir, 
staggered to her feet, wringing her hands 
despairingly. Gathering her strength together, 
she hastened to the library door. The ring- 
shaped handle, large as a horre-shoe, scorched 
her hand and blistered it. Yet somehrw. she 
contrived to get the door, open a couple of inches 
or s0 ; but immediately afterwards she flung it to 
violently in her fear, and with a cry of horror 
fell back from the threshold of the hall. 

The oak staircase was gore, The hall itself 
was like the mouth of hell, belchivg forth black 
| rolling smoke* with an appalling rush of flame. 
The fire-tongues had licked round the partly-open 
door and had singed -her eyebrows and hair. 
Aunt Lucy shuddered to think what their fate 
must inevitably have been, hal they passed the 
night in the bed-chambers which Mrs. Hobson 
‘had prepared for their accommodation. 

Ah, thank Heaven ! there wasstill the window ; 
and Mrs, Macleau remembered that it opened to 
the ground ! 

She fled across to the window and tore apart 
the mouldering hangings. Then she wrenched 
at, wrestled with, the ponderous shutters until 
her delicate flesh was bruised with the bars and 
the nails of her hands were bleeding, 

The roaring and the crashing in the blazing 
old hall, meanwhile, increared with every second. 
Oh! that they might be permitted, to escape ere 
the roof of the mansion should fall in and bury 
them together under the fiery ruins ! 

At last the shutters were unfastened, dragged 
backward, and daylight flooded the stifling room. 
The sun was illumining the eastern sky ; those 
wan loyely {streaks of earliest day were taking 
momentarily more brilliant hues. 

Aunt Lucy then beheld with unspeakable 
relief the Burcot mowers hurrying towards the 
Grange. With quivering hands she unfastened 
the window, sade shriceked—“ Help! Help!” as 
loudly as her failing nerves would let her. 

Then she ran back to Phil. He still slept. 

“ Dear lad? dear lad!” cried Aunt Lucy, in an 
agony of distress, “ wake up—indeed, you must 
wake! We shall be buried else in the ruins of 
the burning house !” 

She put. her arms around him, but she could 
not lift him. Terror, she found, had robbed her 
of her strength. 

One of the Burcot men was standing by her 
side, 

“You must make haste, ma’am,” said he, “ if 
you wants to get out of this alive.” 

Speechless, she pointed to the young man upon 
the couch, who lay there so quiet, so white, so 
unconscious of his danger, his long dark eye- 
lashes sweeping his pale cheek. 

“Carry—carry him for me,” gasped Mrs. 
Maclean ; and forthwith the stalwart fellow 





fresh cool air, , 





lifted Phil in his arms:and bore him ‘out into the / 


Barely had they quitted the library when the 
root of the Grange crashed downward, and a vast 
eloud of rmoke and: sparks commingled leaped 
high and darkened the fair morning ek 

“ After all, we're too late to save the poor old 
woman,” remarked one of the m¢n; lodking up to 
where the gaunt gables of Goole Grange had once 
pointed: heavenward their ivy-wreathed peaks. 
He added ruefully, ecratching ‘his poll—‘‘Shé 
must be. burnt to'a cinder if she slep” up yonder.” 

* Scorched black like a rat in ‘A’ ’ole,” said 
another, : mer” : 

“There’s plenty o’ water over: there, sée,” 
said the-one ‘who bad berne Phil in his bare 
brown arms. “ But then what’s the ‘se 0” water 
out o’ twenty lakes without the right means 
o’ ” r 


y: 





Following the example of ‘his’ “mate,” he 
ecratched his head thoughtfully, and fini: ed’ his 
speech thus, ; 

With his utmost care he had laid Philip Ferris 
upon the dewy turf, which had once been garden - 
land where roses grew, and from which a lark 
had lately’ soared to trill its rong of praise 
before Heaven’s crystal gates, and tenderly as 1 
mother Mrs. Maclean bent over him. 

The fumes of the drugged wine, she {hought, 
had not yet passed from his brain ; but surely 
he would awaken now ?—now, that the beautiful 
pure morning wind was kissing ‘his i brow ? 

“We are safe, Phil dearest,” she ‘whispered 
lovingly ; “and Lina, I trust, wil} 20on be here 
with us.” Paty 

Yet he answered not ; neither did he «tir. 

Then something. about the sweet serenity ‘of 
the Iad’s closed lips, something abotrt the perfect 
quiet of the dark-fringed eyes, smote Auny 
Lucy’s breast with a new and swift dismay.” ’ 

She raised his head to her knee ; she kissed ‘his 
fce'cold lips; she put her and upon the dear 
lads heart. : . 

But the “ pitiful white-winge? angel” had in 
the night-time passed over Guole (range; and, 
laying his kind chill hand upon’ that tired young 
heart, had ‘calmed it, had eased it so. mercifully 
that it would néyer beat again, 


(To be continued.) 








MARSH .PAIRY. 


Oe 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

Manet NAyi<r never looked more beautiful 
than upon the morning preceding’ her wedding- 
‘eve. ‘True, it was the beauty of the ‘tigress, but 
we have all confessed: how fascinating that is. 
She looked at herself and heaved'a little sigh.-‘ 

“To think,” she raid aloud, “that a man-could 
be such a fool ag to pass over beauty such as mine 
for the little, doll-like prettiness of a child like 
Olive Farquhar’! But he has Jone it. He does 
love’ her, eyen though I am to be his wife ~ to- 
night !” ' 

A curious, cold, half-sneering ‘smile touched 
her lips. / a 

“But you will be ‘his wife ‘for 9’ that’” ‘she 
said to the reflection. “You will be his wife, 
while she-——” : 

She turned away and threw herself into’ o 
chair. 

“T might have been a good woman,” “she cried 
out, passionately; ‘if he had but loved me. T.did 
not know that I was capable of: the «sin, and ‘the 
treachery that have been born in me since I saw 
her. ‘Call it jedlousy, if you will. It is jealousy! 
l hate her because he loves her ! Whatright had 
she to steal his heart from me? He was pled 
to me before he ever saw her. And to think that 
a creature ike that’ could make Noel’ Chatteris 
forget his'vows! What is there to her that she 
has the power'to do this?) What manner of crea- 
ture is she, that she makes all men/her slaves. F 
should like to discover the power. J should like 
to know——” : 

She paused in her reverie. A strange lock 
crossed her face, She seemed to be considering 
some absurd situation.» She sat holt’ upright in 


| her chair, then suddenly she rose; a 


inter 
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“T will do it!” sé exclaimed aloud. “I will 
£0 to'see her... I have never seen her but for thdse 
few moments.at the hut ia the swamp when she 
refused-to tell my fortune. I-will go'there, and 
—ha! ha! ha!—I will take her into my con- 
fidence. She shall know that I am tobe Noel 
Chatteris’s wife to-night. She loves him, and it 
will be like a knife plunged’ right into her heart, 
And I will turn it and turn it until I make: her 
suffer as she has made me; Ha‘!-ha! ha! Olive 
Farquhar, who loves Noel Chatteris, and whom 
he loves, shall. be the only one save my father who 
shall be taken into my confidence about my 
marriage.” 

The laugh which accompanied her words was 
weird and uncanty.’ ‘It seemed to sound go'even 
to‘ her, for more than once, while she was dreesibg 
with nervous haste, a chill passed over her. 

Her. colour was brilliant but vacillating. Her 
hands were like fire, and trembled so that against 
her will she was forced toeummon her maid. She 
compressed her lips closely in presence of her 
servant, to: force back the absurd exclamations 
that,arose to them. 

It is.a curious fact, but the most accomplished 
thief will often betray himself by a s‘ngie fovlish 
act thatit;would seem the veriest child would 
not have been guilty of. A ‘murderer will do a 
thing that a fool would know would betray him. 
A celebrated Rusrian Nihilist gave:the clue to the 
police that betrayed her by the use of an unusual 
perfume, There seems always a vulnerable point 
in the armour of the criminal;:and Mabel Naylor 
had found’hers. . 

She had the carriage ordered, and commanded 
the coachman to drive rapidly. Shehad told him 
to stop at a certain place, and, leaving. the car! 
riage there, she walked the rest of the way to the 
* cottage, | 3 f 

There was no bell to the house, and she knocked 
furiously upon the door. It was opened almost 
at once by the same haggish-looking creature that 
had admitted Olive and Jack upon their arrival, 
but: now there was.a smile upon her lips that was 
intended to be genial, 

“I saw you coming, and éame to the door at 
once,” she said. ‘ I didn't et to see you.” 

The banker’s daughter shivered slightly. 

“No,” she returned, nervously. “I came to 
see—thie girl. Of course she is here ?” 

“Of course.” 

“ And may I see her?” 

“ Certainly. .Will you go up now?” 

“Yes, at once.” 

She led the way herself, followed more slowly 
by the old woman. She trembled during the 
slight wait that was necessitated before the door 
could be unlocked, then turned to the jailer and 
said; below her breath: ~ 

“T want to be alone.” 

She entered the room quickly: and heard the 
door’ click behind her. 

Olive had been sitting looking out of the win- 
dow. Jack was lying-across the bed, with his face 
buried in the pillow. At ‘the sound of the open- 
ing and closing of the | door: they ‘both glanced 
toward it. Olive sprung up, an’ expression of 
excitement coming into her palé countenance, 
and Jack sat up, trembling in every limb. 

“You, Miss Naylor?” cried Olive, huskily. 
“ You have come to take us from this awful place 
—I know you have! Oh, thank Heaven—thank 
Heaven!” 

She rushed forward, and would have taken the 
hand of the woman who was her worst enemy ; 
but Miss Naylor put her hands behind her, and a 
demoniacal smile crossed her stiff lips. 

“T have not come for any such purpose,” she 
answered, with a sneer. “I have come to ascer- 
tain how you like your new quarters, I'want to 
know if you are happier than’you were as an in- 
mate of the hut in the swamp? I have come to 
receive your thanks for the home that I have 
provided for you.” 

“You have provided ?” stammered Olive, 

“Yes. You see, my intentions were most 
charitable. I wanted to save you from the fate 
that you were bringing upon yourself. You 
remember our former meeting, do you not?” 

“Our former meeting ?” 

“Don’t repeat: my: words:like ‘a parrot } it is 
intensely irritating. I said ‘ our former-meeting,’ 





You refused to tell my fortune, and I told yours. 
I delivered a warning ‘to you. You did not heed 
my words, and:so I determiried that I would save 
you from’ yourself, » Consequently, I -had-you 
brought here.” 

©] don’t in the least understand you.” 

‘Don’t you? That is too bad! You .were 
making a foolof yourself by running after a man 


‘who was engaged—almosat married. For your 


own sake I took ‘you out. of his way.” 

She paused and looked at Olive. The girl was 
gazing up at her'in a dazed sort of way, and Miss 
Naylor laughed the cruel, mccking laugh in which 
she had indulged in her own room. 

“T beg of you to believe that I never did any- 
thing of the kid,” ‘eried Olive: “‘ Mr.Chatteris 
has been the ‘kindest’ of friends to me, but I 
pledge you my word of honour that he is nothing 
more.” 

“ Will you pledge me your word of honour that 
you do not love him?” 

A vivid flush passed over the beautiful face, 
and the girl did not reply.. Again that mocking 
laughter sounded through the apartment, ahd a 
cruel sneer drew the lips of Miss Naylor, 

“Yon cannot say that, can you? You do love 
him, and you are foolish enough to believe that 
he loves you ; but it is falee, utterly false. He 
is like all men. His vanity at times induces him 
to indulge in little dramatic scenes in order that 
he may discover what effect his charms have had 
upon womankind ; but I can prove to you that he 
does not love you. Last night he came to me. 
He told me of that little scene with you in Grace 
Thornton’s house, and’ we laughed together over 
it. He told me that /he regretted it, and that’ to 
prove to him that I had forgiven him, he begged 
me to become his wife to-night.” 

The flush had vanished from Olive’s counten- 
ance.’ She staggered and would have fallen but 
that she catght by the back of a chair. 

Mabel Naylor had attained her desire. She 
had hurt her'rival ‘as death would not have had 
the power tovhart. “ 

“And you-‘are “to— become—his—wife’ to- 
night ?” she stammered, hoarsely, . 

“Tam,” anstvered the banker's daughter, with 
another laugh that was hideous. “I shall be 
Mrs. ‘Noel Chatteris before the sun shall have 
risen to-morrow.” 

A slow shiver passed over Olive. It seemed 
for a moment 4s if death had indeed struck her. 
Then she rallied somewhat. The terrible pallor 
left her cheeks, and she managed to gasp out the 
words,— 

“In spite’ of ‘what you have doneto me, Miss 
Naylor, I congratulate you. I hope that you will 
make him happy, Heaven knows I do! You 
have distrusted me in some way. I don’t know 
how or why, but after to-night you know that 
you ean suspect no Wrong of me. Will you not, 
therefore, set me free, ‘so that I can be some 
comfort to my poor, suffering father, who may 
dying for aught I know ? illyou not ——” 

“To that father who accused mine of crime ?” 
Mabel interrupted, coldly. “No! You shall 
rémain here: until he’ is either dead or has been 
returned to the prison from which he escaped. 
There is another thing that I should like to 
tell you. Mr, Chatteris has abandoned the 
case,” 

She was not foreed to wait long to know the 
effect of her words. Almost before they had left 
her lips, Olive uttered a little piercing ery, and 
fell at her feet upon the floor, 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 


Maveice Lemarrre’s manner had changed 
completely. 

From the vicious terror that had characterized 
him, he once again ‘assumed the easy indifference 
of the accomplished villain. He picked up a 
cigar from the table and lighted it carelessly, as 
if the moment previous he had not contempla' ed 
rourder, 

His mother, on the contrary, had sunk back- 
ward, all her strength gone: under the excite- 
ment of the moment.» She sank down upon the 
floor, snd remained there for atime, rocking her- 





self to and fro aud moaning piteous!y, half crazed 
by what ‘she had done. ; 

Noel was not altogether surprised, for the 
thought: of Marcus Naylor’s’ guilt had ‘been pre- 
sented to him before ; but semehow he-had not 
expected to hear that name from the lips of Mrs. 
Dawson. From the conversation that had pre- 


' ceded; he had reason to’ believe that she woult 


acense Maurice Lemnaitro, and’ when she named 
him only asan accessory, Noel was dumb from some. 
cause that was not exactly surprise, but -perhaps 
may be more pearly described as disappointment. 

It was a curious silence that hovered over them. 
Maurice stood in a nonchalant attitude, with bis 
cigar between his teeth, looking, calmly at) Neel. 
There was' neither detiance nor cringing in his 
attitude, but simply expectancy, and tcarcely 
that, : 

Noel turned from Mrs. Dawson to Lemaitre 
and in a low tone he asked,-— 

“Ts this true ?” 

‘ Yes.” 

The admission came in the most natural way 
possible: There was neither an alteration of tone 
nor manner. He said it as he might hive 
answered an invitation to dinner, and his beautifu' 
fice never looked more beautiful than when he saict 
it. : 

Chatteris shuddered, 

- It'seemed impossible to'that great-souled man 
that any human being eculd be such a calm anit 
deliberate scoundrel, notwithstanding the fact 
that in his profession he had come in eontact with 
them more or Iess all his life. But he had never 


‘seen one that rivalled this one, 


Another brief silence fe!l upon them—a tilence 
which Maurice broke. 

“By the way, Chatteris,” he drawled, ‘in- 
differently, “when is your marriage with Miss 
Mabel Naylor to take place ?” 

Noel started, For the moment he had forgotten 
it. It seemed a horrible thing to contemplate 
marrying the daughter of a man who woul 
deliberately murder o woman, and then allow 
another man to suffer for it, as Vincent Farquhar 
had done, 

And then he reflected that Mabel was innocent, 
She was in nowise responsible for her father’s 
erime. He could save her something of the shame 
of it all by making her his wife. He-saw readily 
enough the point that Lemaitre was trying to 
make, and realising that there must no longer be 
any secrecy about his marriage to’ Mabel, he dev 
himself up haughtily, and answered,— 

“ To-night,” 

Maurice looked at him curiously. 

“To-might ?”’ he repeated. 

“ Yea,” 

Lemaitre laughed. It was a slow, Cynical laugh 
that seemed to strike a’chill to the core of Noel’s 
heart, and yet. he could never have told why. 

“She is a cleverer ‘woman even than I 
thought,” said Maurice, lightly. “I shall have o 
secret to tell you to-morrow, Chatteris. [ won't 
do it to-day, as it might spoil the happiness of 
your nuptial night. But, my dear fellow, you 
surely will not betray the father of your future 
wife?” 

“T shall do my 
solemnly, ; 

“You mean that you are going té hand him 
over ¢” 

“T mean just that, if the information that I 
have received proves true.” 

Manrice shrugged his shoulders. 

“T might make some sort of a bluff about its 
being a lie, but the person’ who gave you this in- 
formation unfortunately has some evidence in he: 
possession that is, to say the least, ineriminating. 
I am’ going to make a proposition: to you, 
Chatteris,” 

“ Well?” 

“ Tt will be necessary to go into a little tire- 
seme detail in order to make you understand, - I 
never liked ‘ tiresome detail,’ even in a play ;- but 
it is always necessary, you know. Iam not going 
to make any plea to you forsympathy ; I am not 
going to bore you with any dramatic effects ; 
consequently, I crave your patience. At the 
time that this murder was ‘committed I was % 
telegraph operator at a little country ‘station; 
working night and'day, and living upon a salary 


duty,” answered § Noel, 
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that would not have supported a dog in comfort. 
[ had aspirations. I seemed to realize what there 
was in the world that might be mine, if 1 had but 
a few pounds with which to start myself upon the 
right road, but those few pounds were the things 
that never came my way. Night and day I 
dreamed of it. I grew morose, melancholy— 
crazy! Iam not asking you for your pity, but I 
tell you that if ever a man was mad, I was. It 
was the dwelling upon these subjects that made 
me so. I had youth, good looks, talent ; yet 
there I was, buried in that little country depét, 
attending to the wants of those country fools, 
who were not worthy to lace my shoes. 

“There was no temptation for me to get 
money from robbing the mails or the express, for 
there was no‘money going through. But one night 
the temptation of my life came. I was sitting 
beside the great stove, with my feet upon the rail. 
thinking as usual. A terrible storm was raging. 
The night was dark as Egypt. Suddenly, above 
the noise of the storm, I heard voices raised as if 
in a terrible quarrel. One was the voice of a man, 
and the other of a woman. I heard the man ex- 
claim,— 

“ You cursed fool, you have ruined me!” 

“T seized a lantern, which hung ready lighted 
upon the wall, and rusbed out to her assistance. 
But too late. He had stabbed her to the heart. 
As | lifted the lantern, he turned, and our eyes 
met. I recognized him, and he me. He was 
Marcus Naylor, the son of one of the wealthiest 
men in our country. 

“ He gave me time to say nothing ; but, turn- 
ing, he fled. I stood there for a moment paralyzed. 
I was afraid to take ber up—afraid to carry her 
into the station—lest I be accused of the crime. 
In my horror and confusion, I went back into the 
station. Then I seemed to realize what a coward 
I was. I went back to her assistance, and as I 
lifted my lantern to light the way, I saw another 
m4n kneeling beside her. 

“ And then the horrible temptation of my life 
came to me. Marcus Naylor was rich. I was the 
only witness of that awful deed. I waited until 
the morning, and went to him. It is u-eless that 
Z should tell you the rest. You know it, or can 
guess it. He gave me money ; I concealed his 
cfime. Vincent Farquhar suffered in his stead. 
That is all, 

“And now, Mr. Chatteris, I am ready to make 
my proposition to you. Will you listen?” 

Noel motioned him to continue. 

“ Of course I quite understand that you might 
use the information which I have given, together 
with the witness there, and prove everything ; 
but I don’t think you will wish to appear against 
the father of your wife.” 

Again Noel winced ; but Lemaitre, while he 
saw, made no comment pon it. 

“Tam perfectly willing to appear as a witness 
in your stead, Mr. Chatteris,” he continued, pro- 
vided I am assured of immunity from punishment 
for my part in the concealment of this crime, I can 
furnish the most unanswerable proof of all that I 
assert, Do you agree?” 

Noel was silent. 

_ There are few men who have ever been placed 
in a similar position, He was confused as to the 
dictates of his honour. The voices of justice and 
duty were crying aloud to him ; but he could not 
quite distinguish the words that they were saying. 
To marry Mabel now seemed the most horrible 
affliction that could have been sent upon him ; 
and yet he did not see how he could in honour 
withdraw from it, when he knew that she would 
be left so cruelly alone in her sorrow and shame. 

He did not feel himself equal to the con- 
templation. He felt that he could not. at once 
decide what was necessary for him to do, and he 
was about to ask for time to think, when the 
memory of Olive came to him. 

After all, was not she the one to whom he owed 
the first duty ? 

All her sweet young life had been ruined by 
the scoundrels who had first robbed her ef one 
parent, then worse than robbed her of the other. 
She was at thit moment in their power. Was it 
not his duty to release her first ? 

He did not answer his own question ; but, turn- 
ing to Lemaitre, he cried out, hoarsely,— 

“T will promise to do all that I can to save you 


from the punishment of your crime, if you will at 
once take me to the place where you have con- 
cealed Olive Farquhar, and deliver her, without 
harm coming to her, into my hands.” 

Lemaitre had not expected that. He did not, 
however, show the surprise and chagrin which he 
felt. He was too smart not to see that he was 
forced to accede to any terms that Noel Chatteris 
might seek to impose. He waited for a moment, 
then picked up his hat, and with a li-tle, careless 
wave of his hand, exclaimed,— 

“Tam ready. Is your carriage at the door?” 

“No.” 

He touched the bell, and as the servant entered 
he said, quietly,— 

“Order the carriage at once.” Then, turning 
to Noel: “Itis too far to walk.” 

For the first time they seemed to remember the 
presence of the unhappy woman, who had sat 
there upon the floor, listening intently ; but as 
the order was given, she crept to Noel’s side and 
laid her icy hand upon his. 

“ May I not go with you?” she whispered. 

“You may.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


WIrtH countenance filled with hatred and malig- 
pant scorn, Mabel Naylor looked down upon the 
disaster she had wrought. 

She was not even moved to pity when the 
wretched, crippled child crept to the side of his 
prostrate sister and turned the ghastly face where 
the light would fall full upon it. He lifted his 
eyes, and in a tone which might have touched the 
most hardened sinner, he said : 

“ You can’t have meant to do this cruel thing, 
Miss Naylor. Olive never harmed you. She never 
harmed a living thing in all her life. If you refuse 
to help us, then there is no hope. Yeu see how 
small and helpless and—hopelesa Iam. It was I 
who induced her to come here, and I shall die if I 
find no way to release her from the horrible posi- 
tion in which I have placed her. Oh, tell me 
that you will at least release us from this 
place! See! I am upon my knees to you, 
and——” 

But she did not wait to hear the continuation 
of what he would have said. She slightly moved 
the motionless form of the girl with the tip of her 
boot to release her gown ; then, with an expres- 
sicn of supreme disgust, end a little exclamation 
that certainly was not pleasant, she turned 
toward the door. 

It opened from the outside before she had an 
opportunity to touch the knob, and, to her utter 


consternation, she found herself face to face with 


Noel Chatteris. 

Her surprise was too great to allow her ta see 
the mocking countenance over his shoulder. She 
fell back, uttering a low cry ; but her surprise was 
perhaps less great than was that of the man who 
was to have been her husband upon that same 
evening. 

But Jack had seen also, and, without rising, he 
threw out his arms and clasped Noel about the 
knees, 

“Oh, sir!” he cried, hoarsely, “ thank Heaven 
you havecome ! She said that you had abandoned 
us, and I think that it has killed Olive; but I 
knew that it was not true. I felt that if I could 
but see you, we might yet be safe, and now 
Heaven has sent you. Oh, sir! tell me that it is 
not true?” 

“ What is not true?” stammered Noel, in be- 
wilderm: nt. “ What has killed Olive?” 

And then it seemed that for the first time he 
saw that white face that was upturned toward his 
own. Scarcely less pale than Olive, he raised her 
and laid her gently upon the bed. It required 
not much more than a glance for him to under- 
stand that she had only fainted ; then he turned 
his attention to Mabel Naylor. 

“ May I ask an explanatiun of this ?” he said to 
her coldly. 

She stood like a statue, frozen into inactivity. 
Her lips were stiff and numb like death. She 
tried to shake off the hideous feeling of paralysis 
that was upon her, and in the effort her fascinated 
eyes wandered from him and rested upon— 





Maurice Lemaitre. 





A little cry rose to her lips, but she repressed it 
by closing her icy fingers over her white lips. 

Jack was forgotten by all three. 

They stood there in that transfixed position for 
what seemed an age to the crippled boy, then 
Maurice laughed softly, — 

“ Why don’t you give the explanation that your 
betrothed husband has demanded?” he asked, 
indifferently. ‘ Remember, you will be his wife 
in a few short hours now, and you have not the 
right to disobey him.” 

The words seemed to thaw the ice about her 
heart, and the expres ion of the beautiful pan- 
theress that he had so often admired crept into 
the beautiful eyes. 

“You have done this!” she panted. “ You 
have been the one who has betrayed me, and as 
there is a Heaven above us, you shall pay for it! 
You should have known me better. You should 
have 4 

“Don't threaten, my dear Mabel. There is 
nothing that falls upon such idle ears as a 
woman’s threats,” he drawled. “ Asa matter of 
fact, I had not the least idea of finding you here. 
I had no conception that you would be so mad as 
to risk sucha thing. On the whole, I think Iam 
rather sorry that Chatteris has found you here, 
because I rather fancied that it would be an 
excellent joke to let him marry you before he 
found you out.” 

“ You—devil !” 

Lemaitre laughed again. 

“ That sounds rather like a compliment, coming 
from your lips. My dear Chatteris, half an hour 
age you were pleased to consider me a scoundrel. 
May I inquire, purely as a matter of curiosity, 
what term yon apply to the conduct of your 
future wife ?” 





Noel took a step forward and luoked the man 


straight in the eye. 

“JT don’t understand what you mean. Will 
you be good enough to explain? Perhaps you 
can explain Miss Naylor’s presence here, and also 
the seoret understanding that seems to unite 

ou.” 

“Had you not better hear the truth from 
her?” asked Lemaitre, nonchalantly. 

“ You cursed scoundrel |” hissed Mabel, through 
her set teeth. 

The words seemed to amuse Maurice. He 
smiled, as if she had offered him a compliment. 

“Thank you!” he drawled. “You have been 
better to me, after all, Chatteris, than some men 
might have been, and I don’t see why I should 
take euch a terrible revenge upon you as I had 
planned, and therefore I am going to tell you the 
truth, since your fiancée refuses to speak. The 
truth is, my dear fellow, the lady was my 
promised wife as well as yours. Perhaps you 
can now understand why none of her friends 
knew that her wedding-day was so close at hand. 
My vanity is not in the least wounded, for no 
one knew better than she that I did not love 
her. She was to have been my wife, in exchange 
for two services that I was to render her. The 
first was that I should put Olive Farquhar out 
of the way ; the secord was that I should keep 
the secret of her father’s guilt.” 

“What! She knew that, then?” 

“Knew it? Why, certainly she knew it, And 
she was as calm in the discovery as one burglar 
would be in knowing another's crime.” 

“ Great Heavens !” 

The exclamation came from Noel, so filled with 
scorn and disgust that it seemed to fire every 
nerve in the quivering body of the women ; but 
she showed nothing of her feeling. 

She lifted her head coldly ; her lip curled with 
a slight sneer. 

“You are but too anxious to believe,” she 
said, icily. “You do not ask for a word of 
defence from me. Most men, upon the eve of 
their weddings, would plead for sone word of 
denial, but you ask for none.’ 

“ And you have offered none,” exclaimed Noel, 
slowly. “Your very presence here proclaims 
your guilt. Your lack of surprise, when your 
fa'her is proclaimed a murderer, tells the whole 
truth. I can scarcely believe it yet, and yet 
there is guilt in every line of your face. But 
will try to truss you if you tell me that you are 
innocent.” 
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She smi'e1 scornfully. 

“No,” she said, slowly ; “I shall tell ycu no- 
thing of the kind. If you cannot trust me with- 
out that, why, then x 

“ Oh, I say, Chatteris,” cut in Lemaitre, “ that 
is play-acting with a vengeance. I did not think 
she would even attempt the high and mighty 
after being 30 beautifully caught in the trap she 
herself laid. If you have any doubt whatever 
upon the subject, ask that boy what she came 
here for.” 

“Tt is useless to ask him,” interrupted Mabel, 
before Jack could be appealed to. “You are 
welcome to the information from me. He told 
you the truth. I did know that I was the 
daughter of a murderer. I knew that my father 
had allowed another man to euffer for fifteen 
years for a crime that he committed. And I am 
my father’s daughter. That is all. I have no 
plea to make. I loved» you, Noel. That is the 
one true and holy thing in my life. If you had 
loved me—if that wretched child had not come 
between me and your heart—I might have been 
a@ good woman. Heaven knows that, when I 
discovered the truth about the murder of Olive 
Farquhar, I was horrified enough to have 
pleased my worst enemy; but then came the 
thought that it would separate me from you. I 
realized that your heart and life would be given 
to her, and I hated her. I would have done 
anything under the heavens to have separated 
you from her. It is the old story ; that is all. 
I used the man, who had used my father, to 
carry out my scheme, and he has betrayed us 
both. I might have known it. I have nothing 
more to say.” 

She bowed with still, cold courtesy to Noel. 
Tn all her words there had not been the slightest 
trace of emction. She seemed as could, as frozen 
as an arctic sea, 

When she had finished speaking, she turned 
away aud walked slowly toward the door. 

Something there was in her manner which 
silenced eveu Maurice Lemaitre, and he stepped 
aside to allow her to pass. 

With the same calm upon her, she went down 
the stairs and out at the door. She walked on to 
where she had left her carriage waiting, and 
stepping inside, said listlessly to the driver,— 

“Home !” 

Noel watched her as, with erect head and 
curiously steady carriage, she walked down the 
narrow path. 

“She will warn her father of his danger,” he 
said, mentally. “It may be wrong, but Heaven 
pee I hope he will escape before it is eternally 
too late !” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


MaseLt Naytor seemed utterly dead to all 
sensation as she drove toward the home in which 
sie had once been so happy and of which she 
had been so proud. In spite of all the horrors 
that were upon her, the day had dawned with 
hope ; but now, at its close, everything in life 
seemed lost to her. 

She was dazed almost to insensibility. She 
realized perfectly all that nad occurred to her. She 
kuew that in her cruel desire to hurt Olive she 
had utterly ruined herself. She was perfectly 
conscious that there was nothing left for her but 
shame and disgrace, and yet she neither cried out 
mor moaned. 

She sat there with her dry, staring eyes fixed 
upon the front seat of a carriage, motionless, tear- 
less, stupid, under the hideous apathy that sha- 
dowed her soul. When the carriage drew up be- 
fore the door, she got out without assistance. She 
mounted the steps and went into the house, going 
straight to the library where her father usually 
sat when he was at home. 

He lifted his head from some papers that lay 
before him, and smiled at her ; but she did not 
returo it. The curious, frozen look upon her 
countenance startled him. He rose, and going 
toward her, would have taken her hand, but she 
shrunk back from him, motioning him away. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what is the matter ?”’ he 
asked, hoarsely. ‘“ You look like death.” 

“Tt is worse than that,” she answered, dully. 





“Tt is worse than death, but not worse than life, 
for nothing that earth or perdition holds could 
equal that. I wish it were death. Heaven knows 
T do, and yet I am too great a coward to face 
rare 


“Mabel ! What are you saying? Can't you 
tell me what has happened ?” 

“Yes, [ can tell you. It is for that purpose 
that Ihave come to you. It is not to reproach 
you, not to censure you for what you have done, 
not to moan and wail over the hideous blot you 
have put upon my life, butsimply to tell you that 
it is all up. Maurice Lemaitre has betrayed 

ou!” 
‘ He shrunk back, an expression crossing his face 
that even the gallows could not have brought 
there. 

She then knew this— this idolised daughter of 
his—she knew he was a murderer ! 

All the sin and the torture of discovery had 
gone for nothing. The time hid come at last. 
Mabel knew. 

Not a word escaped his white lips, not a moan 
of anguish issued from his numb, rigid heart ; 
but a sudden change came over him that would 
have touched a soul less dead than hera. The 
lines in his face deepened, an ashen-grey pallor 
settled over his features. It was as if the frost 
of old, old age and the feebleness of palsy had 
suddenly settled upon him. 

“ And—you—know !” he stammered. 

An expression of cruel scorn curled her lip. 

“Pooh!” she exclaimed. “ It is not my know- 
ing that contains the harm. It is that the world 
will know—that world that hates, while it has 
fawned upon us both. Do you think that I ehould 
care if Vincent Farquhar went on sufferiug all the 
rest of his miserable life for the crime that you 
committed, if it were not that you will go 
to the gallows? Do you think that I could not 
bear it all with the same easy conscience that has 
characterized you all these years, if it were not 
for the disgrace and shame of it all? Iam your 
own daughter, sir, I confess to you frankly that 
it is not the sin of it that hurts me ; it is the fact 
that it is found out.” 





“ Mabel |” 
“Ha! ha! You look surprised! Kuoew, then, | 
that the knowledge of the crime you have com: | 
mitted is not a new thought to me. It has not | 
driven me mad. I heard your conversation with | 
Maurice Lemaitre in this room upon the night of | 
the re-arrest of Vincent Farquhar.” | 
“ You heard?” 
“Every word |” 

“ And you knew——” 

“That my father was a murderer—yes ! Still, | 
it did not kill me. I tell you that I have no word | 
of censure for you. Perhaps I should have done | 
the same, if the person had been in my way as she | 
must have been in yours.” 

A certain memory seemed to come to the girl 
as she spoke, and her voice contained all the 
devilish hatred that was in her heart. There 
was murder in it, and old Marcus Naylor, har- 
dened criminal as he was, shuddered. 

There was a long silence between them—a 
silence which he broke. 

“ There is no time to be lost,” she said, quietly. 
“Whatever you are going to do must be done at 
once. Take my advice and—escape !’’ 

“You will go with me?” he asked hoarsely, 
timidly. 

“No,” she answered, slowly ; “I shall not go. 
It is good-bye for ever between us. I don’t say it | 
because your crime is revolting to me, for you are | 
just as good as [ amin every way ; but if we went | 
together we should be traced and eventually taken. 
You have been a good father to me, infinitely | 
better than I have deserved, perhaps. I think if | 
my whole inner self were not dead, I might feel 
sorry at leaving you.” 

He looked at her curiously for a moment. 

“ Will you kiss me once, for the last time in 
our lives, Mabel?” he asked, piteously. 

She shook her head. 

“ Don’t ask it,” she answered, with almost a 
trace of emotion in her voice. “ Kissing is not 
for such as you and I. The innocent and the 
good alune should do that. Good-bye, father. 
After all, it seems a little hard that in this eter- 
nal separation I cannot even say Heaven bless you. 











For the first time in my life, I am glad that my 
mother is dead!" 

That was all. Those were the last words that 
he ever heard issue from her set lips. She opened 
the door behind her. A second later it closed 
and she was gone. 

He made no attempt to follow her. He did 
not even call after her ; but in that one endless, 
eternal moment Vincent Farquhar was avenged. 

For Marcus Naylor suffered! The deathly 
calm upon him was not that of lethargy. It was 
that hideous, ghastly anguish that knows no 
expression. It was the end of all things—of life 
and of hope! But that was nothing by com- 
parison with the thought of his idolised daughter 
with the picture of the fires of perdition already 
enveloping her. 

There are moments that contain the agony ofa 
thousand years, and that was one of them. 

He did not speak. There was no prayer for 
mercy arising in his heart to that Heaven which 
he had outraged. A fleeting memory of his ill- 
treated wife came to him, and a ghastly sort of 
smile crossed his lips as he remembered how she 
was avenged. 

“* Vengeance is mine. I will repay,’ saith the 
Lord !” 

Surely it was bitter enough. 

A slow shiver passed over him, starting at the 
feet and going upward. With tottering step he 
walked to the desk, which he had left at the en- 
trance of Mabel, and opened adrawer. The shin- 
ing barrel of a revolver was seen among the papers. 
He took it up. 

His hand did not tremble. He never flinched 
from it. It was the only escape that was left him 
—the escape from the anguish of earth to the 
torture of hell. 

With exactness and precision he placed the 
muzzle against his left temple. There was a crash, 
a flash, and then a heavy fall. 

His valet who was passing in the hall, heard 
the sound and rushed in. The other servants of 
the household came in confusion and fright. They 
saw it all at a glance—a suicide. 

“ Go for a doctor!" some one said, below his 
breath. 

“Yes, go!" returned the valet; “ but the 
doctor can do no good. He ia beyond all that.” 

* Dead ¢” 

* Quite.” 

They stared at one another in wordless con- 
sternation for some time, then one of the women 
began to cry. 

“ Poor Miss Mabel!” she whispered. ‘It will 
kill her.” 

They looked at one another again, then the 
valet asked, in a low tone : 

“Who will tell her ?” 

One of the women volunteered. 

She crept noiselessly upstairs and knocked upon 
the door of the young heiress. There was no 
response. She opened it softly and went in. 

A curious odour, the odour of bitter almonds, 
filled the room ; but the woman was too much 
excited to think of that. She looked about her. 
On the couch she saw her mistress. She went up 
to her. 

“ Miss Mabel,” she whispered— “ Miss Mabel, 
for Heaven's sake, wake up! Your father is 
dead !"” 

There was no reply. 

The servant put out her hand and gently 
shook her, then a wild cry sounded through the 
house, uncanny and hollow in the presence of 
death. 

“She is dead!” 

Those were the words the other servants heard 
—true as fate. 

Were those two, father and daughter, entering 
the gates of eternal destruction together? If so, 
what of that mother and wife who looked on from 
the windew of Paradise ? 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Arter the departure of Mabel Naylor, Novel 
Chatteris turned his attention to Olive. 

She opened her eyes as he lifted her, and a 
little wail escaped her as some memory returned, 
and then came recognition. She locked at him 
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eagerly, excitedly, and caught his hand closely in 
both her own. 

“She told me that you had deserted us,” Olive 
whispered. “Oh, it is not true, is it? You have 
come to tell me that you will not leave us tv this 
cruel fate, have you not ?” 

“Yes, dear,” he answered, soothingly. “ Don’t 
excite yourself so. And—can you bear good 
news, Olive?” 

“ Good news ?” she stammered, 

“'Phe best that can be told.” 

“You don’t mean——” 

“T mean that the guilty man has been found. 
I mean that it is only a matter ef a very little 
time now when your dear father will be a free 
man, with his innocence established before all the 
world.” 

“Thank Heaven !” 

She grew so white, that for a moment he 
thought she was about to faint again, but there 
was too much joy in her heart for her to lose the 
consciousness of it for a single moment. She 
smiled at him as he put out his arm to catch her. 
She slipped from the side of the bed into a chair, 
and looked up at him with an expression that 
was dazed under its happiness. 

“ And who ia the guilty man?” she asked. 

He hesitated a moment, then answered 
solemnly,— 

“ Marcus Naylor !” 

o Oh ! ” 

The expression was peculiar. The smile died 
from her countenance. He understood that it 
was of himself that she was thinking, and 
hastened to reassure her. 

“ Do not allow it to distress you on my account, 
child,” he said, slowly. “The discoveries that I 
have made to-day render marriage between Miss 
Naylor and me impossible. I have not recovered 
from the shock of it all sufficiently to speak of it 
dispassionately, and therefore, will not speak of it 
at all just yet ; but it is enough for you to know 
now, (lear, that as soon as the evidence can be 
placed in the proper hands, your father will be 
free,” 

“ And who told you all this ?” 

He stepped back and motioned to Mrs, Dawson. 
She came forward and knelt beside the frail child 
who had been her charge in babyhood, 

“Forgive me, Olive, that I have allowed him to 
suffer so long,” she sobbed. ‘“ Whea I tell you 
that I was ob'iged to declare my own son the 
accomplice of a murderer in order to free your 
father, you will know what it cost me.” 

“Your—son ?” 

“The man whom you have known as Maurice 
Lemaitre.” 

“ He—your son ?” 

“‘ Heaven help me, he is.” 

“ Oh, I hope for your sake that nothing will be 
done with him! I hope——” 

“ Leave that to me, little one,” said Chatteris, 
laying his hand tenderly upon her head. “T 
will do all that lies in the power of mortal 
man.” 

Both women looked the thanks they could not 
express ; then, with a beautiful, sunny smile 
returning to her face, Olive cried,— 

“ And my father, does he know ?” 

“No. There is just time for us to reach him 
now before the visiting hour is over. We will go 
to him, and you shall tell him the glorious news 
of his freedom.” a 

She arose hastily, and as she did so, saw Jack 
standing there beside her. His white, quivering 
face seemed to bring back to her all the old 
suffering as nothing else would have power to 
do, and flinging her arms about his neck, she 
burst into a wild passion of tears, in which he 
joined, 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, “I am the happiest girl 
in all the world! Heaven has been too good to 
us, We can never be too thankful.” 

7 ~ * ” * 

They went to the prison hopital after that, 
where Vincent Farquhar was held. The situation 
was explained to the officials, and no one was 
present at the interview between that father and 
his two happy children. 

Vincent Farquhar did not die. In fact, he is 
living now, and his little grand-daughter Olive is 
the joy of his hea: t, 





The news of the double suicide reached Noel 
Chatteris at the hour that was to have witnessed 
his nuptials. 

It was a terrible shock to him, and yet, rome 
how there was something of relief in knowing 
that Marcus Naylor had escaped the fate he 
deserved so richly, and that Mabel would not be 
forced to endure the shame of it all. 

Naturally, the consternation in Drayton 
society was great, but the whole truth of the 
matter was not made public until after the 
funeral, and even then the part that Mabel 
had played in it was not told, The sympathy of 
the whole community was with the girl when 
they believed had killed herself rather than bear 
the burden of disgrace that had fallen upon her 
through her father’s sin. 


Then it was discovered that in the absence of a 
will and near relations the whole of Marcus Nay- 
lor’s vast property reverted to Vincent Farquhar. 
It seemetl a curious fate, yet a most just one. 

It was not until her father’s innocence had been 
fully established, and they were domiciled in 
their new and beautiful home, that any engage- 
ment was entered into between Olive and N.el 
Chatteris. She knew that he loved her, and he 
knew that the love was reciprocated, so that there 
was really no hurry about it. 

They were sitting alone upon the balcony one 
evening, watching the display of exquisite stars 
in the heavens, when suddenly he placed his arm 
about her and drew her to him. 

“ Don’t you think that I have been denied my 
happiness long enough, sweet one?” he asked, 
tenderly, “It is not sufficient that I see you every 
day. I must have you for my very own. Love 
came to me so late in life, Olive, that I can not 
afford to waste precious moments mow. Dearest, 
when am I to have my wife?” 

“Oh, Noel! it seems like——” 

But he, understanding that she would have 
made some reference to Mabel, closed her lips 
with a kiss, 

“Don’t! ” he whispered. ‘“ You know that I 
have loved no other woman, but only you. My 
darling, why should a mistake keep us from com- 
plete happiness in our own way? It is foolish. 
Won’t you let me decide what is best for you?” 

“Tt is not necessary that you should, Noel. 
My heart has decided already. I love you.” | 

No one could have been more pleased than Vin- 
cent Farquhar when his permission was asked. It 
eeemed to be the last drop that completely filled 
his cup of happiness. 

Maurice Lemaitre was allowed to go without 
punishment, on account of the evidence which he 
gave concerning thecrime. He left Drayton with 


the money that hehad caved from the heavy supply J. 


he had received from Marcus Naylor, which was 
a considerable amount, and no one ever heard 
into what part of the world he wen‘, nor whether 
he now lives or is dead. 

His mother, with an easier conscience and a 
happier heart, continued to live with Grace 
Thornton even after she became Mrs. Hugh Man- 
ning. Olive had offered her a home beneath her 
own roof ; but she preferred not to accept, feeling 
that the presence of Vincent Farquhar would be 
a constant reproach to her, 

And Jack, 


All doubt of his parentage has been removed 
from his mind, and he and his father are like two 
boys together. They went for a long tour about 
the world shortly after Olive’s marriage, and, 
with proper care and nourishment, Jack is getting 
a great deal better. 

It is touching to note Vincent Farquhar’s 
devotion to him. It may be that he remembers 
that he is responsible for the blight upon the 
boy’s life, but he amply makesamends in she ten- 
derness of his love. If a shadow of doubt that 
another man than he is Jack’s real father comes, 
the thought is not allowed to linger. 

There seems to be happiness everywhere, now 
that a little child has come to bless the union of 
Olive and Noel Chatteris, Her grandfather is 
wont to remark that,—- 

“The Marsh Fairy is no more, but the Fairy of 
the Household reigns in her stead.” 


(THE END.] 





FACETLE. 


THE man who fancies he writes poetry fre: 
quently wrongs it. 

THE cynic is the man who knows the price of 
everything and the value of nothing, 

Ir often takes a match to light up a young 
lady’s countenance. 

Brxiws: “Is your friend an English 
author?” Wilkins: “No, he’s only. a dys- 
peptic.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself to see me to the door, 
Mre. Smith.” Mra. Smith: “No trouble. Quite 
a pleasure, I assure you.” 

An Irish carpenter fell from the roof to the 
ground, and when picked up remarked: “I was 
coming down after nails anyway.” 

Wira all respect to tiie proverb, it may be 
stated that it is not necessary to give the devil 
his due. He is quite competent to collect it with 
interest. 

Sue: “Don’t you think I am anangel to brush 
your silk hat so nicely for you?” He: “But 
think how much I must love you to let you do 
it.” 

Hearp on Brighton parade. “ Sorry, old chap. 
Heard you lost a couple of pounds on that race,” 
“Oh, I’m ina bit; I promised my wife a new 
dress if I won,” 

Mepicus: “The physicians of the present day 
have given up entirely the old system of bleeding 
their patients.” Practicus: “Have they? Just 
look at this last year’s bill.” 


“ Hallo, Vanderloin, some of your people com-’ 


ing on this train?” “Yes; I’m expecting a 
sister of mine.” ‘“Sister,eh! By birth, or re- 
fusal ?” 

Aponer (anxiously) : “ What did your father 
say?” Sweet girl: “Oh, he got so angry I was 
afraid to stay and listen, He's in a perfectly 
terrible rage. Go in an’ appease him.” 

“Ts that your daughter making all that noise, 
Mrs. Clanty?” “ My daughter, oi’d have you to 
know, Mrs. Halleran, is cultivatin’ her voice,’” 
“ Cultivatin’ her voice, is it, Mirs, Clanty? It’s 
meself that ’ud loike to compliment her on the 
big crop she is,gettin’.” 

Ar the ball. Young and clumsy bachelor (who 
has danced a mile or so of lace and trimming off 
the costume of his partner, a hay widow); ‘‘So 
terribly stupid and awkward of me. How can E 
ever repay you?” H. W. (savagely): “I don’t 
know ; you had better settle it with my dress- 
maker.” 

Beronre bidding her good-night he begged to be 
permitted to kiss her. “ Ob, no,” she said. “I 
could not permit such a thing. Besides, some- 
body might see us.” “That's true,” he eaid. 
There was a pause, after which she said, with a 
light laugh: “ How quiet it is here! There ap- 
pears to be nobody about.” 

Jmson: “ How is your rheumatism getting 
on?” Bilson: “It’s getting along slowly, but 
I’m very hopeful now.” Jimson: “I’m glad to 
hear that.” Bilson: “ Yes, it commenced in my 
feet and has gradually worked up to my shoul- 
ders. I’m in hopes that in about a week it will 
go off into my hat.” 

Georce: “ Why so gloomy?” John: “Tam 
desperately in love with a Boston girl, and she 
said something last night that fills me with 
alternate hope and despair, because I don’t know 
what she meant. She never sounds the ‘r’ and 
she always gives ‘a’ the broad sound.” George: 
“Well?” John: “ Well, I don’t know whether 
she was talking about her heart or her hat.” 

Poor wife (to husband whose loud snoring 
keeps her awake): “Charlie, Charlie, do stop 
snoring. Turn over on your side,” (Nudges him.) 
Husband, only half awake, grunts, turns on his 
side, and continuessto snore. Wife has a happ 
idea. Remembers a line from an article called, 
“ How to prevent snoring.” Gives her husband a 
second nudge, which elicits another grunt. “ Oh, 
Charlie, if you’d keep your mouth shut you'd be 
all right.” Charlie (still semi-conscious); “So 
would you.” 
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SOCIETY, 


THERE will be two Drawing Rooms held early 
in May, at which it is hoped that the Princess of 
Wales will be present, 


Prince Henry or BatTeNBerc is to be 
appointed a “ personal” Aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, in the place of the late Duke of Clarence. 

THE new Parisian fashion in stockings is made 
with separate compartments for each toe, This 
is said to be a sure cure for corns, which are 
caused by the rubbing of the skin against that of 
the neighbouring toe, 

THE small daughter of the Duke and Duchess 
of Fife is enrolled the first member. of a League 
of Pity in connection with the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which has 
just been formed. 

THE Queen’s telegram from Windsor Castle to 
the Pope of Rome ran thus :—‘ I congratulate 
Your Holiness on the completion of fifty years’ 
episcopate, sincerely wishing you health and 
happiness.” 

Prince HENRY OF Batrenbera has been 
gazetted to the.rank of Colonel in the army ; his 
Royal Highness having been Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Their Royal Highnesses will goto Florence with 
her Majesty this month, 

A DELICATELY-COLOVRED Mexican opal, with 
beautiful veining in it, has been selected for the 
panels of the Duke of Clarence’s sarcophagus. 
It will contrast extremely well with the black 
marble steps on which the tomb is to be raised. 

TuRQuoises and diamonds are apparently to be 
the most conspicuous gems worn at.the Drawing 
Rooms this season. Those who have any faith in 
pmens and any knowledge of the hidden language 
of precious stones should rejoice, as the one 
stands for prosperity and the other for innocence. 

Princess Louis oF Barrenperc and _ her 
children are to be the guests of the Queen at 
Windsor Castle and at Balmoral after her 
Majesty’s return from the Continent, and will 
spend about two months during the summer at 
one of the residences in the Osborne demesne, 
probably at either Osborne Cottage or Kent 
House, 

THe Queen has appointed Major-General Sir 
George White, the new Commander-in Chief in 
India, to be a Knight Grand Commander of the 
most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. «Sir 
George White won his Victoria Cross thirteen 
years ago for an act of conspicuous gallantry in 
the Afghan Campaign, 

TuHoseE who do not know the intricate and often 
unsuspected links which join the thousand 
sections of the community together, would 
scarcely believe the difference, which it makes 
in the circulation of money when the Queen 
holds a Drawing Room personally, even though 
the actual reception by her Majesty may be 
confined chiefly to those décolletées dowagers 
whose assisted charms, displayed in the pitiless, 
raw daylight, have the effect of a theatrical 
rehearsal when half the lights are out and the 
house grey with cover cloths, and the pretty 
débutantes, ali tulle and tremors, have to content 
themselves as best they may with whatever 
gracious and smiling Princess the Queen may 
appoint as her deputy when the glitter of dia- 
mouds and the frou-frou of Court trains have 
induced the inevitable ‘‘ drawing room head- 
ache.” 

In their quiet Norfolk home, undisturbed by 
any social duties, the Princess of Wales and her 
two unmarried daughters spend their time as 
simply as if they were the womenkind of a plein 
country clergyman. Life is absolutely unevent- 
ful at Sandringham, and there is little induce- 
ment for the Royal ladies to go beyond the park 
for their daily walks, Sometimes they stroll 
about West Newton, and every day they person- 
ally attend to their many pets, and occasionally 
drive into Lynn ; but the greater portion of their 
time is.spent in needlework. The Princess of 
Wales and her daughters are all excellent needle- 
women, and can not only sew but cut ont 
garments for themselves, 





STATISTICS, 


Mr, Guapstone’s rate of speech averages 150 
words per minute, 

Ir has been estimated that upwards of 18,000 
horses annually die or are killed in London, 
and of these about half succumb to accident or 
infirmity. 

In the last ten years 2,489 duels with the 
broadsword were fought in Italy, ninety with 
rapiers and 179 with pistols. Most of the duels 
were the result of newspaper fights or political 
differences. 

THE water clock was known in Rome B.c. 158. 
Dial clocks was first put up in A.D. 913 ; striking 
clocks were Saracenic, about 801; pendulum 
clocks were invented in 1641 ; repeating clocks 
in 1676. 

Deatus by poisoning are Jargely on the in- 
crease. There were 684 in 1889, while in 1891, 
for which the record is now complete, there were 
876, an increase of 192,. One hundred and thirty- 
two of these deaths were ascribed to “lead.” 





GEMS. 


Goop sense is the best friend a man can have 
in an emergency, 

THE excesses of youth are drafis upon old 
age, payable with interest, about thirty years 
after date. 

You may be very poor now, but remember that 
nobody can have any better things in the future 
than you can have. 

Ir is a celebrated thought of Socrates that if 
all the misfortunes of mankind were cast into a 
public stock, in order to be equally divided among 
the whole species, those who now think them- 
selves the most unhappy would prefer the share 
they are already possessed of, before that which 
would fall to them by such a division. 

How much lies in laughter—the cipher-key 
wherewith we decipher the whole man! says 
Carlyle. Some men wear an everlasting barren 
simper; in the smile of others lies the cold 
glitter as of ice: the fewest are able to laugh 
what can be called laughing, but only sniff and 
titter and sniggle from the throat outwards, or, 
at least, produce some whiffing, husky cachina- 
tion, as if they were laughing through wool, Of 
none such comes good, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


“ Ox-Eyes.”’—These dainties are made of rings 
of stale bread soaked in milk. Cut slices rather 
more than half an inch thick, and cut out in 
rounds with the top of a tumbler, taking smaller 
rounds from the centre of each with the top of a 
small wineglass, Lay ina buttered tin, and cover 
with milk, and, when they have absorbed it, break 
an egg into the middle of each ring, pepper and 
ealt them, and put a teaspoonful of milk on the 
top of each egg. Bake in a hot oven till the 
whites are set, but not brown, When ready, lay 
on a hot dish, garnish with watercress, and send 
to table. 

Fish CroQuetres.—Fish croquettes may be 
made very much like a meat croquette, from 
almost any cold fish. Fry half an onion, minced 
fine, in a tablespoonful of butter until it is a 
good brown. Moisten the whole with a cup of 
strong white stock, adding a seasoning of salt 
and pepper, and if you like, a dash of cayenne. 
Put in apint of cold fish, minced fine, add two 
eggs, and stir all for two minutes over the fire. 
Let this mixture become cold; then shape it 
with your hand in the form of cylinders or pears, 
as you choose. Roll these croquettes in yolk of 
egg and then fine breadcrumbs. Fry them in hot 
fat for two or three minutes till they are a dek- 
cate brown. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue best butter is made in Denmark, 
In China the year 1893 is the year 7,910,342, 


SCANDINAVIAN sailors are said to predominate 
on vessels of nearly all nationalities. 

New ZEALAND has set apart two islands for the 
preservation of wild birds aud other animals, 

MusHR00Ms grow wild in all parts of the earth, 
and are as plentiful in Siberia as in the tropics. 

AN observatory is to be built at Niagara Falls, 
to be 250 feet high and of steel. 

BuveE eyes belong to people of an enthusiastic 
turn of mind, 

OaK-BARK contains from seven to eighteen per 
cent. of quercitannic acid, while the wood and 
leaves contain from five to seven per cent. 

A nutNoceros has been in the Zoo for twenty- 
eight years. This is stated to be the longest time 
an animal of this kind has lived in captivity in 
London, 

Tue word “ preface” used in the beginning of 
books was orignally a word of welcome to a meal, 
and was equivalent to “ Much good may it do 
you.” 

Tue wild potato-vine (J. pandurata) sometimes 
has a root that attains the size and occasionally 
the form of a boy’s body, and weighs thirty-five 
pounds, 

THERE are three places where green snow is 
found. One of these places is near Mount Hecla, 
Iceland ; another 14 miles east of the mouth of 
the Obi; and the third near Quito, South 
America, 

To guard against poisoning, a wise law has 
just been passed in Germany. All drugs 
intended for internal use must be put in round 
bottles, and those which are only used externally 
must be placed in hexagonal bottles. 

Amonc the wilder tribes of the Caucasus every 
child is taught to use the dagger almost as soon 
as he can wa'k. The children first learn to stab 
water without making a splash, and by incessant 
practice acquire an extraordinary command over 
the weapon. 

Lepers in India were treated with shecking 
inhumanity before Christianity entered that 
country. ) Finan of them were buried alive. The 
English rulers have put a stop to this custom, 
and for fourteen years there has been a special 
Christian mission to the 135,000 levers in India, 

THE opal—so long regarded with sperstitious 
awe as an agent of ill luck—is gradually losing its 
unenviable reputation. This exquisite gem, 
whose myriad lights and Shadows are replete with 
beauty, is now accredited with the magic power 
of rendering its possessor beloved and happy, and 
is said to banish melancholy and avert the 
malignance of the “ evil eye.” 

Few persons are aware that there exists in 
Algeria a city almost coeval in date with Pompeii, 
and whose antiquities are in almost as perfect a 
state of preservation. Those who have had the 
good fortune to spend a winter in the lovely 
climate of this French department must have 
been aware how full it is of traces of the past, as 
it well may be, seeing how many races have in 
turn occupied the country. The city of Timgad 
was, like Pompeii, a pleasure resort in the first 
century of ourera. Like Pompeii, it still has its 
paved streets, marked by the wheels of the 
chariots, its forum ornamented with statuary, its 
chamber of commerce, shops, public assembly- 
rooms, theatre, fountains, water-works, baths, 
and market. Many of these are decorated with 
various coloured marbles, On the south-west of 
the city isa temple of colossal proportions, stand- 
ing on a hill, and termed the capitol. This 
edifice is in course of disinterment; and the 
capitals of the columns, the frieze, and balustrades 
are uncovered, as well as the fragments of a large 
statue. A wide thoroughfare which traverses the 
city is ornamented with several triumphal arches, 
of which one, built by Trajan, is intact. The 
city was devastated by the Moors in the sixth 
century, and its destruction was completed b 
successive earthquake shocks, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M:na.—October 31st, 1877, fell on a Wednesday. 


Mater.— A mother’s oldest son would take her herit- 
able property. 


Trap.—It is usually worn on the little finger of the 
Jeft hand. 


A. B. C.—A debtor is not required to wear the prison 
clothes, 


Arover.—Cheese is very nutritious, but it is also 
difficult of digestion. 

Ayxtous Motuer.—If not sworn in he is not enlisted, 
and can leave at once. 


A Wrercuep Woman.—Insanity of a husband does 
not legalise remarriage by the wife. 


Pee.yer.—You are below the standard of height for 
wy police force. 


WayraReER —There is no law on the subject. It is 
entirely a matter of police regulation. 

Pappy.—A debtor is not obliged to pay a solicitor’s 
charges for demanding payment of a debt. 


Constant Reaper.—We advise you to go to a magis- 
trate and tell him all the facts and ask his advice. 


Jogn Butit.—The “ middle of England” is in the 
neighbourhood of Meriden, Warwickshire. 


Raevumatic.—There is a paper sold for the apes of 
covering damp walls prepared with gutta-percha, 


inrerestep.—The House of Commons has sitting 
.ccommodation provided for only about 500 members. 


A Frienp.—We think the Jad has a better chance of 
employment in the line he is following at present. 


R. G. W.—The trustees must give the warning, as they 
ave really the legal proprietors of the ground. 

A Weekty Reaper.—Unlesa under some extraordi- 
nary circumstance the trustee is undoubtedly answer- 
able. 


Dicky-Birp.— Canaries that are fed on too much 
sigur will be ruined so far as their singing is con- 
cerned. 

T. Y.—You must get a pbysician to examine your 
scalp, &c., in order to find out if there is any skin 
tisease. 


Lorrie.—As you have not told us what you are en- 
gaged to do we are quite unable to answer your ques- 
tiun, 


Scrup.ies.—Your employer certainly cannot compel 
any of his employés to work on Sunday, as the same 
would be illegal. 


W. A.—When the child is seven years old the father 
cm bar a claim for further aliment by offering to take it 
into his own custody. 


Dame Durpey.—The school age is from five to four- 
teen. Schools cannot be obliged to receive children of 
three years of age. 

Hercuirs.—Canada would be about the best for your 
purpose. Arrive about April. There is a demand for 
jviners in the spring season. 


Nervous.—Banns of an intended marriage must be 
published in the parish in which each of the parties is 
tor the time residing. 


Nap.—Call at your neftest post-office, and you will 
get a printed form containing all necessary information 
tor men about to enlist. 


Worriep.—The standard varies in different localities. 
tf a parent neglects to send his child he may be sum- 
moned before the magistrates. 


8. T. C.—Write to Probate Registry, Somerset House, 
f.ndon, giving name and date of death of testator, and 
tsking what sum you must send for copy of wi 


T. O. M.—Manx laws are peculiar to the island; but 
vir belief is that the house will go to the nearest male 
in the direct line from deceased. 

ConsTANT Reaper.—1l. The stamp language is given 
in full in No, 1554, in answer to ‘‘ A Flirt,” in the corre- 
spondence columns. 2. Very fair, but still room for im- 
provement, 


A New Reaper.—1. None whatever. 2. Yes. 3. Not 
that we know of. 4. You do not say where you live, 
lnct surely there is someone in your district. 5, From 

ur to six weeks. 

WiGhLANDER.—The registrar might be content with a 
tere letter from a minister certifying that you have 
been proclaimed, but he will be better pleased with the 
** tines.” 


Vuit.—The Falkland Islands are chiefly noted for 
their excessive rainfall, dry days there being a rarity ; 
we advise you to write to Umigrants’ Information Office, 

Broadway, S.W. 

.LusHING Mottte.—The bride's parents provide the 
bride's cake, as they also provide the wedding supper ; 
the bride cuts up the cake, or at least makes the first 
eut in it, and then passes on the job to her bridesmaid 
or ber female.relatives. j 


A. T.—You must leave the building standing when 
you remove from the tenancy, and can claim no com- 
pensation ; that is the usual rule, and yon ought to have 
got a written agreement from your landlord before 
b ulding it, 





F. V.—The doctor must be satisfied that the passenger 
is not suffering from infectious or chronic disease, that 
he (or she) has been vaccinated, and is in a condition to 
stand the voyage, 


Harpy-co-Lucky.—The penny post came into opera- 
tion in 1840. In the previous year u uniform rate of 4d. 
had been tried as an experiment. Previously the rate 
had depended on distance. 


Impecuniosity.—As you are found in occupancy of 
the premises, the collector can insist upon your paying 
the whole year’s taxes, and your only remedy is agninst 
the man who occupied the place before you. 


E. 8.—If your income does not exceed £150 per 
annum, you are entitled to complete exemption from 
Income-tax. But the fact that you spend more than 
you make has nothing to do with the question. 


Srvart.—Charles IL was crowned in Scotland on the 
lst of January. 1651, and a few months later proclaimed 
King at Carlisle; he did not, however, become King in 
fact in England till the 29th of May, 1660. 


A Lover or THe Stace.—You must not think of going 
on the stage without your parents’ consent—in fact, 
being under age, neither of you could take such a step, 
and apyone engaging you would be liable to prosecu- 
tion. 


Hope.— We fear you are not likely to be employed 
merely to work your passage ont. Im fact, you would 
require to learn seamanship. This would take some 
time, and once learned you would not be likely to give 
it up. 

Oxk who Nseps Apvicr.—You had better begin with 
Scott, and if you carry right through his entire series of 
works you will create a high literary taste within you 
that will enable you to detect and avoid what is trashy 
in other authors. 


AN OLD-WORLD COUNTRY. 


I KNow an Old-world country, 
Where travellers never stray, 

Whose wood-paths wind sequestered 
For miles and miles away : 

Whose fields of flowery grasses 
To shadowed dingles slant, 

Where elves are wont to whisper, 
And nightingales to chant ! 


There, still the Old-world homesteads 
In calm contentment thrive, 

Grav haunts of flail and sickle, 
Of dovecote and of hive. 

Invention ne'er invades them 

. With en ee ting ~: ; 

vo steam plo ever plunges 

Amid that placia land! fe 


There Old-world greens still flourish 
With ale-bench and with stocks ; 
The dames drop courtesies, 
The v hinds wear smocks ; 
Sleek Dobbin shakes his ribbons, 
Dick Shepherd plies bis crook, 
And daisy-sprinkled burrows 
The belfries overlook. 


There, in that Old-world country, 
Beneath its noiseless spell, 

Amid its sweet composure, 
Who would not choose to dwell! 

Where troubles never trespass, 
Where Time unruffied flows, 

And every morn brings gladness, 
And every eve repose ! e2 


R. N. W.—A will does not need stamping. It must 
be signed and witnessed in the regular way (though the 
services of a solicitor are not necessary), and must then 
be placed in some safe spot. When the testator dies the 
will must be proved. 


A. R.—You can search for the will at the Probate 
Office for one shilling. The cost of a copy of the will 
depends upon its length. Apply at your district regis- 
try office, or write to the Record-Keeper, Probate Office, 
Somerset House, London. 


BapdcereD.—Certainly, you are quite justified in re- 
fusing to marry until you can support a wife. Should 
she sue you, you can successfully plead that you have 
not refused to marry her altogether, but only until you 
can afford the luxury of matrimony. 


Guir.—It is not absolutely necessary to have proof of 
the debt in writing. You had better sue for the debt in 
the county court. You will then be put into the wit- 
ness-box, and will swear that the debt is due to you, 
and will produce the letters in evidence. 


Boox-Worm.—The first newspaper of which there is 
any trace on record was issued monthly in manuscript 
form, in the republic of Venice, and was called the 
Gazetta, probably from a farthing coin peculiar to Venice, 
and which was the common price at which it was sold. 
It is said that thirty volumes of it are still preserved in 
a library at Florence. 


WANDERER.—There are no free or assisted passages to 
Canada, but settlers who take up within eighteen 
months of their arrival 160 acres of land in Manitoba, 
or the north-west, or in British Columbia, receive ten 
dollars for the head of the family, five for the wife, and 
five for each member of the family over twelve \ ears of 
age. A form of application for bonus can be vbtained 
with the passage ticket. 





Mosstrosity.—You ought to get exercise, such as 
rowing, that assists ‘the chest toexpand. Walking for 
an hour with a board across the back and held by the 
arms is also a good method. Dumb-bells are also used 
for the purpose, beginning with about six pounds each. 


Hesrtation.—The line, ‘‘ When Greek meets Greek. 
then comes the tug of war,” occurs in the old play of 
“Alexander the Great,” which was very popular fifty 
years ago. The second: line quoted by you, ‘The 
— who deliberates is lost,” is from Addison's 
* Cato.” 


Gvs.—Cork is about the most buoyant substance there 
is, but there are points beyond which even cork cannot 
go. x. ig 4 sunk — feet deep . the —_ will as - 
aga’ e surface, owing to the pressure 0! e 
waiter. At any less distance from SSieurince, however, 
it will gradually work its way back to light once more. 


Caucut.—In the first place, you should not engage 
yourself to a lady without asking her parents; in the 
next place, you should state, if - do so, that you 
could not marry for two years. It is very mean and 
dishonourable, under such circumstances, not to ac- 
quaint the parents with what is going on. 


Perrcextty.—Your family would claim a third of what 
you left in spite of your will; it is, however, open to 
you to invest the money in property in your wife's 
name, or to insure your life for her sole benefit or to 
deposit in her name only in bank; in that case the 
money is given to her, and would remain her exclusive 
property at your death. 


W. P. C.—You camnot proceed to get a divorce with- 
out the aid of a solicitor. In cases where the petitioner 
bas no money, and sues in formd pauperis, the court 
fees may be remitted and counsel engaged by the judge ; 
but to obtain thia concession a barrister's certificate is 
required, and the burrister can be appointed only 
through a solicitor. . 


Parienoa.-The paleage which you are so anxious to 
find occurs in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Twelfth Night,” and is 
spoken of a certain young lady, who was passionately 


in love, &c. : 
*« She never told her love; 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined ia thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She et like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.” ‘ 
Emicrant.—No free passages are given by Government 
to the Cape, but you might obtain an assisted if 
ou have aM. — out there and he Sed by the. c=. 
ese nomina passages are gran e Cape 
Government, on the application of Natal colonists, to 
farmers, labourers, miners, domestic servants, 
and We advise you, as you are a 
miner, to write, and state your wish for an assisted 
, to the Emigration Agent for Natal, 21, Fins- 
ry Circus, E.C. 
‘ Movaner.—The relative tions of parties round a 
coffin at a grave is not ~— by law, but by custom, 
and this varies with the ity; it is, however, invari- 
ably the rule to give those who are ly connected 
with deceased precedence before those who are related 
only in law—a grandson stands beforea son-in-law, thou 
both represent daughters; a nephew would similarly 
precede; but in a case between a son-in-law and a 
nephew of the wife of deceased, or indeed any relative 
of hers, the son-in-law would be placed first. 


BEWILDERMENT.—The house being rendered unin- 
habitable, you were entitled to remove from it, and 
being still unsafe you may on that account refuse to go 
back ; in order to be in a position to deal with the land- 
lord, however, it is necessary you should offer him the 
rent owing at date when you removed, and over that 
difficulty our advice cannot carry you; all that seems 
open to you without the money is to say to the landlord 
he may let to another if he finds one to risk going 
into the place ; you decline to do so, as you have C) 
quite enough in it already. 

ONE WHO wouLp Likt To Know.—Idealists are per- 
sons who profess to deny the existence of material 
things, ond claim that ideas, beliefs and facts are all 
that there are in the world. For example, we are never 
ill; we only fancy or believe that we are. Lf we had 
full faith that we were well, we would be so. Therei: 
something in the idea, for everyone knows that the 
mind has much to do with the condition of the body. 
It is entirely possible to cure some diseases by persis- 
tently believing that they do not exist and acting ac- 
cordingly. Sut all maladies will not yield to such treat- 
ment. 
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